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I. INTRODUCTION _ i 

Alaska is a state of extremes. It has the smallest population of any state (less 

than 350,000) and the largest land area (one-fif^h the size of the continental United 

\ ■■t 

^' States) . From its west to east coasts, spanning four time zones, ^aska' stretches 
the distance from California to Florida. The state's numerous moUnta'in ranges certain 
half the world's glaciers, and 19 mountains over 14,000 feet; there are over 3 
million lakes larger than 20 acre^. 

Alaska has the most extreme climate of any state in the Union, ranging from 
southeastern rain foijest to far northern arctic tundra; one-third of the state is north 
of*the Arctic Circle. ♦ . , ^ 

The list of extremes carries over into every aspect of life in the state.. Forty ^ 
perdent of all Alaskans live in rOral communities with less than 1 , 000 people.. The 
majority of Alaska's communities are small and rural . Some are extremely remote 

from the larger urban areas. Of the state's 265 villages, towns and cities, two-thirds 

ft 

. have no access to any ground transportation system. 

Alaska may wejl have more settlements not on^any road system 
than the rest of the states combined, for fewer than a dozen Native 
villages are on the state's limited road network. Two are on the route 
of the 540-mile Alaska Railroad. Access to the other 170 or so is only 
,by air, or seasonally, by boat or snowmobile or dog team. 

In the fall and spring, not all villages are accessible even by air. 
At the 45 villages without airstrips, several weeks of fall fre€:ze-up 
prevent float planes from landing in the rivers, and several weeks of 
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spring breakup prevent ski-equipped planes from landing on winter's 
ice.. ..Airstrips, where they exist, are usually gravel J 

Adding to the isolation of the state's rural areas is Alaska's poor communications 
system. ' * 

Communication between remote areas in the state has traditionally' ' 
been by HF r^^idio in the frequency region of 2 to 15 MHz. At these 

\ 

frequencies, i^adio waves are reflected from the ionosphere (100 to 30O km 
above the earth) and are returned to earth. The ionosphere over Alaska 
is extremely complex. It may be divided into three ger.eraJ regions, 
the polar cap, the auroral zone, and the mid-latitude. Each of these 
regions behaves differently as a function of time of day, time of year, 
sunspot number, magnetic activity, and other variables. The behavior 
of the ionosphere and the extent of these regions is not (even today) 
well understood, nor is it predJcJable with any degree of accuracy. . . 
Suffice it to say that HF communications between two points iri^Alaska 
will, at best, be practical for only a small percentage of the time and 
may' not be avai lable at al I for several consecutive days. HF communica- 
tions networks are completely unreJJable and many areas may be without 
any form of communications for extended periods . 



1 . Federal Field Committee for Development Planning in Alaska, Alaska Na^tives 
and the Land , Anchorage, Alaska, 1968. 

2. Stanley, Glenn M. , Geophysical Institute of the University of Alaska, 
"Satellite Telecommunications Experiments, '^ March, 1972. 
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Telephtohe service is provided to some rural communities by local utilities, 
state.age^cies or private carriers, with much variation in both type, cost and quality 
of service. In S land where physital isolation is severe, communications become 
'increasingly important, "yet comiTJuhities which do have telephone service typically 
suffer Erofti 'OVe'rcrowdectcircuits, especially in smaller communities having only one 
tel«pphone for all to share. * . • 

AM and.FM radio exist primari ly in Alaska's larger cities, serving metropolitan 
areas and vicinities. There are six public broadcasting facilities throughout iEhe 
state. By w^y of contrast', by mid-1972 60% of America's population could hear public 



radio; only T6% of Alaska's population could receive a public radio signal in 1973. 

Eighty-five percent of Alaska's population, mainly urban, can presently receive 
some type of television sjgnal . '^here are four main types of .community television 
distribution systems: 'commercial direct broadcast, public. Armed Forces, and 
commercial cable^ Almost all programs on all systems are vid^o-taped or filmed and 
played iDack on a one-week or more delayed basis. 

Public reaction/to these different community distribution systems rs varied. 
Those who receive essentially full network coverage on a delayed bas'is complain of 
the lack of live service. Those with only one network want additional ciriannels and 
real time service. In areas 'served by commerciaTcable, the public wa,r\ts "free" 
tejevision, full network service, and liv^ broadcasts. Alas*kans who are^not served 
by any distribution system express a desire for som^ sort of television. 



3. Johnstone, Stowell, "Educational Broadcasting Today: A Sketch, " October , 1973 
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Communication is also made more difficult by the vast cultural diversities found 
In Alaska. The major Native groups are Eskimo, Aleut and Indian fAthabaskan, 
Thiinget, Haida and Tsimshian) , which together comprise 17% of the total state popula- 
tion. Three-fourths of the Native population Hve in approximately 175 small, rural 
villages with populations of 25 or more. 

The variety of cultures is evidenced by the numeious traditional languages 
that are still spoken in Alaska. Within most of the major Native languages are a numbe 
of dialects, varying with the location of the villages. Those, who speak one Native 
language or dialect cannot always readily understand those who speak another . 

' Life in Alaska's villages is very different fi^om the pattern of communities in 
the rest of the United States. Villagex^s often rely, in some measure, on food gathering 
for subsistence, generally supplemented by seasonal employment or public assistance. 
Year-round jobs are scarce, and^hen they exist are likely to be held by non-Natives. 
Incomes are very low, and the cost of living is high. It is in these small, isolated 
communities that the most serious problems of education and health persist. " 

Health care is one of the major problems in Alaskans rural villages. 

The health status of Alaska Natives is indicated by the fact that 

the average age of death is about half of that of other Americans. In 1966, 

the average age of death among Natives was 34. 5 years, a slight increase 

over the preceding year. And by any other measure, the health status 

of Natives is inferior to that of other Alaskans.^ 



Federal Fi^ld Committee, Ibid. 
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Broadly told, the poor physical health of Alaska Natives is prin- 
cipally the result of environmental conditions in villages--housing that 
''is overcrowded and insufficiently ventilated, water supplies that are 
impure, and inadequate waste disposal. Contributing factors are general 
malnutrition, a too-frequent lack of understanding of sanWary practices 
among villagers, and the inability of the Division of Indian Health— owing 
to limited appropriations and the remoteness of villages--to provide a 
level of s*irvices appropriate to needs. . 

Medfcal service in niost villages is limited to local health aides, working under 

e ' - . . 

the-direction of a Public Health Service physician from a regional hospital, often 
quite distant from the individual villages. ; 

An exam^ple is the P. M.S. Hospital at Tanana, which is staffed by 
, three physicians who administer health care to approximately 20 villages 

located in an ar^ of about 200,000 square miles. Only a few of these 
' villages have telephones and (until the advent of the ATS-1 medical r 
experiments) all communications including emergency requests for 
evacuation of patients was handled by HF radio. Communications to this 
group oif villages has been less than 20% effective when attempted by HF. 
No exact measure of the number of deaths or complications because of 

• lack of prompt treatment beqause of poor or non-existent coinm.uni cat ions 

■ S • ' ^ 

can ever be made.'' 



5. Federal Field Committee, lbid > 

6. Federal Field Committee, Ibid . 
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The effectiveness of Alaska's rural medical care system depends on the quality 
and reliability of communication between the doctor and the health aide, which HF 
radio does not supply consistently. In 1970 it wa^ reported that for every six bush 
HF radio communications attempted for medical assistance, onp was completed. Half 
of those completed were unintelligible. ^ 

A 1972 test demonstration of the ATS- 1 system indicated that the satef lite sub- 
stantially increased communications effectiveness: 

Good quality voFpe communication between the villages and Fair- 
banks via satellite Was virtuallyJOO percent. Failure to contact via 
satellite occurr^pd only 4 times put of 80 tries, and this^ was due to minor 
mechanical problems, not to ionospheric perturbation. By contrast HF 
radio contact between the villages and Tanana was infrequent and of poor 
quality. Failure to make contact occurred 43 times out of tries. ^ 
Satellite technology is beginning to be applied to improve emergency health 
care in Alaska. An operational satellite system for Alaska could be a feasible means 
of maximizing communications, to improve not onfy. medical service, but health 
education vital to improving the quafity of life in rural Alaska. 

Educational problems in rural Alaska are also severe. Most local education 
systems provide schooling only through the sixth grade. The language spoken in 



7. U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, "Report on Alaska Biomed- 
" ica^ Satellite Communications Project for November and December, 1971," 

January, 1972. 

8. Stanley, Ibid . 
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the classroom is primarily English. Almost all ofsthe teachers are non-Native educators 
who do not speak the local Native language. Often these teachers are the only English 
speaking models in'the village. Several bilingual program^ have been introduced 
to village schools in recent years. Native children, like children everywhere, have 
learned to speak both their Native dialect and English by listening to and imitating 

local models. The lack of both good English-speaking models and of systemktic oral 

^ 0 ' 
<» 

English instructional procedures perpetuates incorrect English patterns by many<^>^ 
Native children . * 

To continue their education, village students are required to attendi regional 
boarding schools, or move to a larger, more urban community. Coming from small 
and isolated villages, many students have almost no frame of reference outside of 
village life, and find i't difficult at best to adjust to more complex urban living. 

* ^ • 'o • 

In one recent study on education in Alaska,. A Long Way From Home , 
Dr. Judith Kleinfeld contended. that (1) a' generation of Native students has been 
"destPoyed"' by the present practice of separation from home, family, and village 
and placements in district boarding school^, and (2) the best solution to this problem 
is to provide effective Secondary programs in Native villages. 

Satellite educational television is,seen by the Statfe of Alaska as one possible, 
potentially cost-effective means of meeting the educational needs of rural Alaska. 
With implementation of the Native Land Claims Settlement Act, awareness of the need 
for relevant, rural education is increasing statewide, given that effectively educated 
and trained Alaskan Native leaders can contribute to the lopg-range success and 
impact of this legislation on all Alaskan Natives. p^--^/^ . 
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Many recent studies have agreed in concluding that a satellite communications 
system could ideally apply to the complex problems of rural Alaska's isolation. 

In August of 1970, a United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization - National Education Association (UNESCO-NEA) team traveled to Alaska 
to investigate the feasibility of using satellite communications to alleviate educational 
problems of the state. The team, Henry Cassirer of UNESCO, and Harold Wigren of 
NEA, concluded, in part: 

Satellite communications for Alaska, as part of an overall long- 
range educational communications system, are not only feasible but 
necessary fof- improved communicatic^ in the State. In many respects, 
a satellite was "invented" for Alaska be'tr^se of Alaska's ijllique com- 

t' 

munications problems, lack of terrestrial communications facilities, 
mountainous ierrain, harsh cTimate and sparse population.^ ' f 

Cassirer and Wigren also concluded chat, owing^to the high cost of equipment 

required for television transmission and reception on NASA's ATS-1, television 

experiments should be postponed until "a later generation of satellites of the ATS-F 

or ATS-G variety are available." ^ '"^ 

Later the same year, consultants George Hall and Frank Norwood from the 

National Association of Educational Broadcasters, stated: 

Geographic and demographic conditions in Alaska require that 
the State make heavy, consistent, and systematic use of telecommunications 



9. Cassirer, H.R., and Wigren, Harold, "Alaska: Implications of Satellite Com- 
munications for Education, " UNESCO, Paris, November, 1970. 
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processes to facilitate and extend the operation of educational, training 



and informational programs of all kinds. The exact determination of 



the precise telecommunications machinery (radio, television, videotape, 



teletype) to employ in a given activity must be determined situational ly 



through a careful weighing of the means available and results desired. 
In 1971 consulting engineers Hammett and Edison Identified locations for 
conventional radio and television broadcasting stations, looking towards future inter- 
connection. They concluded that: , ' 
Conventional television broadcasting stations are the most eco- 
nomical method to bring educational television service to most Alsfskans, 
but not to those living in remote or isolated villages more than 50-100 
miles from a population center station; and ^ 

A satellite distribution system is the only feasible method by 

' 11 
* which educational television service can be brought to all Alaskans. 

In its study, Economic Outlook for Alaska: 1971 , the Federal Field Committee 

for Development and Planning in Alaska declared poor communications as Alaska's 

greatest inhibitor'of economic and social development. "To improve the quality of 

life for all citizens of Alaska, but especially those living in rural communities, 

improved telecommunications fnust be employed to compensate for remoteness and 

difficult travel and transportation." 

'\ 

10. Hall, George, and Norwood, Frank, "A Plan for the Development of Educational 
Telecommunications in Alaska," National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, Washington, D.C., October 21, 1970. 



ell ^ Hammett and Edison, "Educational Communications in Alaska," San Francisco, 
July 15, 1971. ^ ^ 
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In a survey of educational requirements for the Alaska Educational Broadcasting 
Commission, educator Charles Ray declared: "A communications network extending 
to the most remote regions of the State is essential for the educational future of Alaska. 

There is no question that a satellite communications network can improve 
communications within the state of Alaska. With NASA's development of the AtS-6 
communications satellite, the state was provided with a specific satellite experimental 
opportunity to gain maximum experience in the utilization of satellite technology and 
increase awareness of satellite potential directly suited to state heeds. 

Beginning with the first Program Plan submission by the Alaska Educational 
Broadcasting Commission (AEBC) to the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wei 
fare (HEW) in March, 1972, Alaska has seen the ATS-6 satellite as a prime opportunity 
to explore increased health and educational communications in rural Alaska. 

The sites Selected as earth terminals provided the Health/Education Telecom- 
munications (HE"!") experiment with a cross section of characteristically rural Alaskan 
problems. Only five are on any existing highway system. Travel to the remaining 
thirteen is primarily by air or water, weather permitting. 

Five of the. 10 Athabaskan languages are represented in the satellite footprint, 
as well as Central Yupik Eskimo. Five communities in the footprint have substantial 
Thiinget-speaking populations. Some English is spoken with varying degrees of pro- 
ficiency in all the villages included. Fourteen of the 18 experiment communities 
could be classed as rural villages, with an average population of less than 250. 



12. Teleconsult, Inc. , "A Study of the Potential of Telecommunications and Educa- 
tional Technology to Satisfy the Educational Communications Needs of the 
State of Alaska," Washington, D:C., 1972. 
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The ATS-6 HET experiment provided the State of Alaska with its first opportunity 
for utilization of a prototype operational satellite communications system for the trans- 
mission of television and multiple voice channels to low-cost earth terminals in 
rural Alaska. This demonstration served as a model for services which might be 
made available on an economically feasible basis in the future, and explored the use 
of advanced communications systems to lessen the negative aspects of living in isolated 
rural Alaska. 

Clearly, the challenge of the ATS-6 HET experiment was a unique one. Alaska > 
can benefit from satellite communications. This expertment helped supply some of 
the answers in finding the most beneficial applications of satellite technology for Alaska. 

This Final Report on the Alaskan HET experiment provides a documented nar- 
rative of significant project elements. It is a compilation of essential project information 
for the National Institute of Education (NIE) as well as all others interested in the 
development and application of Alaska's ATS-6 HET experiment. 
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il. OBJECTIVES ^ ^ ' 

The State of Alaskans primary objective for the ATS-6 Health/Education experi- 
ment was to install and operate an experimentaf satellite system to give the state technical 
experience from which to plan future statewide satellite communications systems. 

One first step in achieving the state's goal of improved communications was to 
explore the numerous, options in developing a statewide satellite communications 
network. The best assurance of accurate, long-range planning for the highest cost- 
effectiveness was direct state experience with satellite technology and programming. 

This experiment experience assisted the state in gathering information to 
knowledgably react to potential domestic satellite communications carriers proposing 
to serve Alaska. This project further provided the experience necessary for a positive 
declaration of state needs and requirements. Potential carriers can now plan more 
effectively to provide services to meet the state's own priority of needs. 

As consulting engineers Hammett and Edison stated in their 1971 study "Educational 
Communications in Alaska: " 

jhere appear to be no significant technical obstacles to the estab- • 
lishment of communications servrce in any desired variety and quantity 
in Alaska within five years. To obtain satisfactory service, the State 
must first decide what its goais are, then initiate concrete and informed 
discussion^ with suppliers, and be prepared to pay a reasonable price. 
Because of the unusual interconnection problems in Alaska, the State 
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^ Alaska's objective was not to determihe if satellites can be useful, but how to 

must effectively use them. Although it was technically possible prior to the ATS-6 
experiment to design satellite based systems to improve communications in Alaska, 
a better understanding of likely utilization, acceptance, and operating requirements 
was needed before making any statewide investment of the magnitude required. 

Alaska's satellite expertise prior to the ATS-1 and ATS-6 experiments was 
based primarily on studies made to generate the data necessary for telecommunications 
planning. But information based on experience gained through tests and demonstrations 
which simulate operational systems (such as ATS-6) was of much greater value. A 
system designed to meet demands estimated by studies alone was certain to be utilized 
differently in actual operation. 

o 

Systematic, progressive operational experiments can best serve the stiate for 
future systems planning. Experience. gained in the ATS-1 program contributed to the 
development of plans for the ATS-6 experiments. The data obtained through ATS-6 

utilization serves as part of the foundation for developing a statewide operational 

•J 

communications system. 

The application of technology is an evolutionary process. The educational and 
medical experiments on ATS-1 developed because the satellite was available; they 

w^e not planned before the spacecraft was launched. The HET experiments on ATS-6 

(1 

have developed in some unforeseen areas. The existence of a means can stimulate 
the creation of new and flexible techniques. 

The ATS-6 Alaska Educational (ALED) experiment was another step in accelerating 
the application of technology to meet Alaska's telecommunications needs. Consciously 

i, 
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trying to accelerate this process has^ resulted in some mistakes. Yet both the negative 
and positive results of this experiment contribute to the state's technological learning 
process, and will benefit future efforts in achieving Alaskans overall communications 
objectives. 

The objective for ATS-6 ALED/HET experiment programming was to provide 
educators in the state with experience in the development and production of program 
materials designed to meet the educational needs of rural Alaska. 

Application of the ALED experiment was well-suited to providing Alaska with 
experience in establishing techniques to meet educational objectives for rural Alaska. 
The experiment allowed the Governor's Office of Telecommunications (GOT) to gain 
specific technical experience with the operation and maintenance of earth terminals, ^ 
as well as technical satellite interface. The satellite footprint in Alaska provided an 
identifiable, rural target population for innovative programming experimentation based 
on identifiable educational needs. The selection, scheduling apd production of program- 
ming provided. experience in the process of specified educational program development, 
and the data necessary for determining program requirements and costs. This data 
increased educator^ ability to accurately reflect cost requirements in state planning 
for proposed operational systems. , ' 

Alaska's primary interest was not in precisely measuring the instructional 
efficiency of various programming and dissemination techniques. Rather, the 
state was exploring effective ways of utilizing the technological resource at hand. 
The process was so complex that a short-term demonstration such as the ATS~6/ALED 
experiment could not provide optimal system design applications. Instead the search 
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was concentrated on the determination of useful techniques in developing appropriate 
materials for Alaskan satellite distribution . 

A further objective in program developrvient for the ATS-6/ALED experfment 
was to Involve users in all phases of actual program content selection and development. 

To be effective, a telecommunications system must allow users to generate service 
requirements. No one else, regardless of knowledge, experience or authority, can 
accurately predict what users will want. Until users obtain experience with a service, 
they cannot accurately define their needs. Implementing knowledge gained through 
experience, before planning is completed, can assure far better service to consumer's 
than attempting to discover what services users require after tiie system is installed. 

While this experiment provided the' state with technical application experience, 
a consistent objective was to provide users with experience in use of a satellite system 
as well as with a means to express their own priorities among the Variety of applica^ 
tions to be made of a telecommunications satel lite System for rural Alaska. 

This experiment provided a valuable learning experience about the ways in 
which the medium affects the message. Specific programming geared to a specific 
target population required the development of specific and relevant program content. 

Another primary programming goal was to involve rural Native Alaskan children 
and adults with informaitive and entertaining educational programming they have not 
had access to previously. Rather than outlining detailed learning goals, the experiment 
presented programming materials that encouraged reaction, suggestions and involve- 
ment by users. 

By directly involving users as active participants in this experiment development, 

■ 1 
I 
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interactive, real-time communications led to exploration iDf techniques valuable in 
reducing the isolation of small, remote communities. The ALED experiment provided 
Alaska with an opportunity to test these innovative user-suggested techniques with 
a minimum financial investment. This allowed experimentation and modification of 
programming for improved effectiveness. This in turn stimulated acceptance by ' 
involved users, and helped determine the suitability of various operational techniques, 
potential user demand and operating costs. 
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HI. SYSTEM DESIGN 

— ' — ~ — i ' 

The National Space and Aeronautics Administration (NASA) launched the si:kth 
satellite in its' Applications Technology Satellite series, ATS-6, on May 30, 1974/^ 

The State of Alaska was one oiF the experimenters given time pn Lrie ATS--6 ' 
satellite for technical and operational experimentation. The Governor's Office of 
Telecommuojcations (GOT) managed Alaska's ATS-6 Health/Education Telecommunica- 
tions (HET) experiment. Tfte communications capabilities of the ATS-6 satellite 
determined the engineering and broadcast system design for all users. 

ATS-6 SATELLITE 

ATS-6 was positioned 22,300 miles above the earth's equator, at 94 W. longitude 
{west of Ecuador and above the Gaiapoyu^ Islands) . The satellite was in synchronous 
orbit; it circled the earth every 24 hours, remaining stationary in relation to the earth. 

NASA's experimentation with the ATS series of communications satellites was 
based on the requirement of returning tangible benefits from space research. Earlier' 
communications satellites were relatively small, spinning cylinder? with comparatively 
limited capacities and required large, expensive earth slbations. 

ATS-6 could be accurately stabilized and pointed, had duplicate and even 
triplicate back-up systems for al! components, and carried high-gain antennas and 
high-powered transmitters. The data gathering capabilities of ATS--6 covered a wide 
variety of experimental categories, and it could communicate with inexpensive, simple 
ground stations. The increased reliability and versatility of ATS-6 gave it both 
operational and economic advantages over any previous communications satellite. 

ATS-6 had six major structural elements (Figure 1) . 

O- - ' AvO ' ■ . ■ ' 
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A. ENVIRONMENTAL MEASUREMENT EXPERIMENTS 
Data gathering systerr\s for eight 
scientific experiments.' 

B. SOtAR ARRAY AND SUPPORTING BOOMS 
Solar array consists of hemi -cylindri- 
cal panels covered v«4ly^olar cells 
used to gather .energj^^ power communi 
cations capab.il itfes. Excess* energy 
stored in batteries for potential i/se. 

C; SJRUCTURAl HUB AND REFLECTOR 

Reflector is 30-foot diameter 'antenna 
with ''flexible aluminum radial ribs 
supporting Dacron mesh. Thelargest 
'reflector yet carried in space, it 
wound around the structural hub during 
launch and openied once in orbit; 

D. SUPPORT TRUSS . 

Eight 14-foot tubular supports to 
connect Earth Viewing Module and 
structural hub, impervious to temp- 
erature changes. 

E. EARTH ylEWING MODULE 

Houses experiments and spacecraft 
subsystems. 

F. ADAPTER 
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The satellite carried two high-powered transmitters operating in the 2.5 GHz 
ranges Each transmitter worked into a 30 foot parabolic reflector to produce a northern 
and southern beam, fbrming a "footprint" on the earth,, approximately 500 miles long 
and 300 miles wide. ^ ' " ^ 

' Xll satellite communications within Alaska occi^red on one of the S-band frequencies 
(2247.5 MHz/ transmit and^ 2670 MHz, receive) . The C-band capability was used by 
the. Network Control Center (NCC) in Denver in its communications with ATS-6 and for 
rripnitoring all HET experiment operations. A compreh^sive switching capability 
within the spacecraft allowed signals from Alaska's S-band uplink to b^^ received, 
processed and transmitted to NCC on the C-band frequency. This capability was also 
us^d for translating NCC C-band uplinks to the S-band frequencies for Alaskan reception. 

A simplified diagram showing only the transponder components pertinent to 

"J 

Alaska operations is given in Figure 2. 
EARTH TERMINALS 

The ATS-6 ground station network in Alaska included 19 small earth terminals, 
both intensive (receive-only) and comprehensive (receive and transmit) terminals. ^ 
Intensive . 

The foM^teen intensive terminals in "Alaska had the capability of receiving video 
and 4 channels of associated audio, and of two-way voice communications yia a .VHF 
' channel on ATS-1 . , . 

Figure 3 illustrates in block diagrart the components of an intensive earth terminal 
The equipment necessary for a receive-only terminal consisted of an antenna, outdoor 
unit, connecting RF cable, 'indoor unit, video cable, audio cable, and a TV monitor 
(Figure ^) , 

ERJC ; ^0 
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FIGURE 2. ATS-6 Transponder Elements Used in HET Experiment 
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The antenna (Figure 5) consisted of a 10-foot diameter parabolic re/lector, 
hellcat feed and mount. The reflector was constructed of fiberglass sections, coated 
to protect the metalized surface and diffuse optical reflections to protect the feed from 
solar overheating. The feed (or pickup) was a cylindrical helix located at the focus 
by means of a rfgid coax support which extends from the apex of the reflector. 
Rigidity for the feed was provided by spring tensioned support wires from four points 
near the periphery of the reflector. The coax feed support was terminated behind 
the reflector with a coaxial connector for connection to the S-band pre-amp in a 
receive-only terminal. 

The antenna was supported by a galvanized steel yoke attached to a pivot directly 
beneath the center of the antenna. Braces from the upright arms of the yoke connected 
to the azimuth adjustment slide on the rear mounting plate. The antenna could be 
adjusted ±20 in azimuth by means of the rear adjustments. A telescoping pole extending 
from ihti top of the reflector to the rear rnount enabled elevalion adjustment. 

The receiver system consisted of a microwave low noise amplifier which mounted 
directly to the antenna and was referred to as the outdoor unit; a receiver/demodulator* 
located indoors, was referred to as the indoor unit. 

The outdoor unit contained the antenna feed, microwave amplifier and, at 
con '^rehensive terminals, an optional filter to remove possible interference from the 
transmit antenna . The amplifier 'was a microcircuit module containing 2 thin film low 
noise ampli/iers and a bandpass filter to minimize interference from sources in adjacent 
bands. t 

The indoor unit contained additional amplification, bandpass filters, limiter- 
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discriminators, video ampliCiers and filters, and four audio subcarrier demodulators. 
These subcarriers were located above the video baseband from 4.64 to%.36 MHz. 

The multiplexed video signal and audio subcarriers produced an FM signal with a 20 

- f \ 

MHz bandwidth. 

A transmission line connected the outdoor and indoor (inits. Its length and type 
were determined by the application, however its total insertion loss was nominally 
6 to 8 dB at 2600 MHz with 50 ohm type N connectors. In Alaska all terminals were 
equipped with 100-foot rf cables. This length was selected because the equipment had 
to be ordered before "individual site installation details could be worked out. (100-fbot 
cables were the longest available as equipment options. ) Video and audio cables 
connected the indoor unit with the TV monitor, for both video and audio broadcast 
reception. 

Significant parameters of intensive terminals are summarized in Table 1 . The 
cost of an intensive terminal was approximately $8000. ' ' 

Intensive terminals were located in Allakaket, Anchorage, Angoon, Aniak, 
Chuathbaluk, Craig, McCrath, Minto, Nenana, Nikolai, Petersburg, Sleetmute, Valdez 
and Yakutat. 

Comprehensive 

The five comprehensive earth terminals in Alaska had the same receive equipment 

and capabilities as intensive terminals, plus a completefy independent transmit 

. t) - 
terminal with equipment to provide the capacity to transmit video and 4 channels of 

associated audio. The additional equipment required at a coJnprehensive terminal 

included an antenna, indoor unit, outdoor unit, and connecting audio and video cable. 
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TABLE 1. FIELD STATION CHARACTERISTICS 



Antenna 



Diameter 

Receive gain, 2500 MHz 
Transmit gain. 2250 MHz 
Receive polarization 
Transmit polarization 
Elevation angle range 
Azimuth angle range 
Pointing deflection, 60 mph 
wind 

Wind survival velocity 



Receiver 



dB 



Channel frequencies 
Channel bandwidth, *1 
Noise figure 
Input dynamic range 
Video noise bandwidth 
Video basebatidwid^h 
Video output level, 75 ohms 
Audio output frequency range, 
-3 dB 

Audio output power, 600 ohms 
Voice output frequency range, 
-3 dB 

Voice output power, 600 ohms 



0 

10 feet (^3 meters) 
>35 dB 
>34 dB 
Left circular 
Right circular 
0 to 70 degrees 
± 20 degrees 
rSO. 5 degrees 

>125 mph 



2569,2 and 2670 
30 MHz, nominal 
<4. 5 dB 
"90 to -75 dBm 
23 MHz, nominal 
4.2 MHz, nominal 
Iv p^^p, nominal 
30 Hz to 10 kHz. 

0 dBm, nominal 
300 Hz to 3.4 kHz 

0 dBm, nominal 



MH7 



Powei- Supply 



24 vdc or 117 vac, nominal 
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The indoor unit included circuitry for processing video and audio into composite base- 
band with four audio subcarriers. The outdoor unit included S-band modulator and 
power amplifier. A block diagram of these components is shown in Figure 6, 

Figure 7 illustrates the equipment necessary for a transmitting terminal; antenna, 

^ '> 

outdoor unit, connecting rf cable, indoor unit, video and audio cable, and video and 
audio source. Figure 8 shows the additional equipment necessary for minimal trans- 
mission origination capability. ^ 

The only difference in receive and transmit antenna design was the polarization 
of the feed. The outdoor unit consisted of the transmission output cable, an rf amp- 
lifier/modulator mounted on the antenna, environmental control electronics, and a 
fiUer to reduce spurious radiation. The indoor unit included the video baseband 
signal ^processor and audio subcdrrier modulators. 

i^he technical characteristics of a transmit terminal are given in Table 2. Video 
transmit equipment added^approximately $50, 000 .to the cost of a field terminal. 

The five transmit terminals were lodated in Fairbanks, Juneau, Tanana, Galena 
and Fort Yukon. Fort Yukon was involved exclusively in the^edical portions of the 
ATS-6 experiment. Tanana and Gaiena were also principally medical experiment 
participants, with the terminal site located at the local health clinic, and a video monitor 

in the school to enable reception of ALED programming. Fairbanks was the principle 

x ■ ^ . 

origination point for technical broadcast,^ with the Juneau terminal providing backup 
in case of Fairbanks terminal equipment failure, as well as some programming originatio 
VHF ' ^ 

In addition to the ATS-6 video receiving and/or transmitting equipment, each 
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FIGURE 7. TRANSMIT EQUIPMENT 
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FIGURE 8. VIDEO TRANSMIT EQUIPMENT 
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TABLE 2. TELEVISION TRANSMIT STATION 
CHARACTERISTICS 



Antenna 




Sa.-ne* as in Table 2 




Receiver 




Same as in Table 2 




Voice Channel Transmitter 




Same as in Ta^ble 2 




Television Transmitter 




Channel frequency 


2247. 5 MHz 


Power output to feed 


50 watts , itiominal 


Video input level, 75 ohms 


i V p-p, nominal 


Video basebandwidth 


4.2 MHz 


1 Audio subcarri^ frequencies 


4. 66, 4.8i, 5. 06 and 5. 36 MHz 


/ Subcarrier peak-to-peak 
/ deviation 


106 kHz, nominal 


[ Audio input power, 600 ohms 


0 dBm, nominal 


Audio frequency range 


30 Hz to 10 kHz 


\ 

Com)posite television 
baseband peak-to-peak 

deviation 


-~20 MHz, nominal 

0 

1 


Power Supply 


"5 

24 vdc or 117 vac, nominal 



/ 
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V ■ 

eartli terminal had a VHF transmitter and receiver, and helical, high-gain directional 
antenna. This equipment was used In conjunction with NASA's ATS-1 satellite, to 
^ provide a single voice channel (149.22. MHz uplink. 135.6 MHz downlink) between- 
each earth terminal in Alaska, the ATS Operations Control Center (ATSOCC). 
and those medical facilities which wert taking part in the medical experiments 
o^ATS-.6. 

BROADCAST DESIGN 

Operational Modes and Distribution 

Even thougji the ATS-6 system was experimental and available for a limited 
period, its configuration and manner of operation were designed to simulate operational 
conditions to the fullest extent possible. 

Within the nominal 30 MHz bandwidth of the ATS-6 transponder many types of 
signals could be transmitted, as format was determined solely by the transmitting 
earth terminals. A standard format developed for the HET experiments is shown in 
Figure 9. A television signal was frequency modulated on the carrier to produce a 
20 MHz wide signal. The television signal comprised a 4.2 MHz video baseband plus 
four FM subcarriers (as opposed to one In conventional practice) to provide multiple 
10 KHz program channels. 

Figure 10 shows components of the ground system, indicating audio communica- 
tions links required for operational control. ATS-6 operations were ultimately controlled 
by ATSOCC located at the Goddafd Space Flight Center and affected through the NASA 
ground stations at Rosman. North Carolina and Mojave. California. During actual 
transmission of the HET experiments, control of the ground equipftient was performed 
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FIGURE 9. RF SPECTRU^f OF COMPOSITE TELEVISION 




'o ' TELEVISION CARRIER FREQUENCY ' 
f, - BAND CENTER FREQUENCY 



FIGURE 10. ATS-6 ALASKA OPERATIONS COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 
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for NASA by tfie Federation of Rocky Mountain States (FORMS) at NCC in Denver. 
The NCC interfaced directH^ with ATSOCC and the transmitting Alaskan studio. 
Communications Performance . 

The extreme distance between Alaska and th3 subsatellije point at 94 degrees 
W. longitude imposed propagation losses greater than encountered under more favorabi 
circumstances. Furthermore, the receiving system noise temperature was somewhat 
' higher due to increased pickup of earth radiation caused by the low antenna elevation 
angles (Table 3) . These effects were taken into account in the video performance 
summary-in Table 4. The system noise temperature had been increased approximately 
100 degrees which effectively reduced the station C/T from 7.1 to 6.1 dB. Acceptable 
performance could be obtained over the spacecraft field of view, even with a 90 dB Hz 
uplink carrier-to-noise power ratio density (C/N) . The overall C/N in this case was 
13.5 dB, well above the measured dynamic threshold of the receiver demodulator of. 

JO.SdB. It IS noted, hovyever, that ho margins or other aliowances for degradations 

. ■ ^ . . / . ^ ; • 

were incorporated into the performance summary , - 

System Operation ' ^ 

A step-by-step description of a typical educational broadcast period^ should 

serve to il lustrate how the ATS-6 system was operated and interfaced iaAlaska. -/ 

1 . Fifteen minute^ prior to program start, Juneau and Fairbanks contacted the 

NCC in Denver via the ATS-1 voice circuit to indicate readiness to broadcast- When 

the NCC gave permission to radiate either Fairbani<s or Juneau began transmitting a 

color test pattern- When the first station to radiate was satisfied that the transmitter 

was operating properly and that the antennas were pointed correctly, that station 



TABLE 3. ANGLE OF ANTENNA ELEVATION TO SATELLITE* 



Alaska HEt Azimuth, Elevation, 
Experiment Site Degreed Degrees 



Allakaket^ 


119.213 


3./^74 


nilUilUT aye 


120 696 


* 7 047 

t . WW* 




134 557 


15 727 


nil 1 uiv 


11 R 816 


2 697 


'V/nUd tiiDa 1 Ulv 


iin ?6n 


1 846 


Pv»a T ft 


135 353 


17 813 


rd 1 ruaiilvb 


1?3 616 


5 935 


Ft Yukon 


126 333 


5.75 


V 


114.818 


2.530 


.liinoAii ' 
UUiicdU 


1^135 007 


15.213 


MrGrath 

riitfUi a 1*11 


115.752 


3.840 


n 1 II tu 


122 231 


5 . 389 


Nenana 


122.261 


5.600 


Nikolai 


\17.T0l' 


4.427 


^Petersburg 


136.016 


16.905 


Sleetmute 


114.054 


3.712 


lanana 


119.5^3 


4.194 


Valdez 


1^9.177 


8._632 ■ 


Yakutat .\ 


130.100 


12.255 • 



* Satellite at 94° W longitude, Oo inclination.^ 
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Tabic 4. Video Downlink Performance - 2569.2 MHz 



EIRP (over 6. 85 degree field of view) 
Path loss (subsatellite point) 
Additional loss for Alaska 
Earth station antenna gain 


48. 9 dBw 
-191. 8 dB 
-1.3 dB 
35.0 dB 


ReceiV^ed ctrrier power, C 




-109.2 dfiw 


Boltzmann's Constant . 
System noise temperature 




-228.6 dBw/ • 
Hz-K 
28. 6 dBk 


Noise power density, N^^ 




-200. 0 dBw/Hz 


C/Nq (downlink) 
V C/N^ (uplink) 
C/Nq (overall) 
Bandwidth (23 MHz) 


90. 8 
90. 0 
87.3 
73.8 


dBHz 
95.0^Hz 
89. 3 dBHz 
73. 8 dBHz 


C/N 


• 13.5 


15. 5 dB 


Video signaUto-noise ratio* 


99.2 


51.2 dB 



* 



S/N = ,C/N +35. 7 dB 
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turned off its transmitter and the other station began its test. These test transmissions 
were coordinated between the two Alaska stations via the voice channel. During 

this test period, certain sites were called via ATS-1 and requested to report signal 
strength, picture quality and audio quality. These reports were recdrded at Juneau 
and Fairbanks. . 

2. Approximately 3 minutes prior to program start, Fa»^banks began transmitting 
a back-timed tape showing a slide of a Native youngster with a minute and second 
countdown superimposed on the picture, and a program, level music track whi^:h enabled 
viewers to make video apd audio adjustments to their monitors. 

3. Program start. Fairbanks transmitted the pre-taped program (approximately 
20 minutes long) . 

4. At the end of the pre-recorded portion of the program, Fairbanks indicated 
that their transmitter would be turned off. This was coordinated via the ATS-1 circuit. 
The Fairbanks operator gave a one-two-three countdown; on the count of two Juneau 

. came up, on the count of three Fairbanks went down. This overlap compensated for 

— I' 

the satellite cirqwit delay and minimized the no--signal period. 

5. The host teacher at Juneau was on-camera live. She usually discussed the 
program briefly or amplified cbrtain material, then called on particular schools for 

L ■ ' • 

responses to particular questions. For interaction the host teacher listened to responses 
from the remote areas through earphones, eliminating^acoustic feedback that might 
be caused by speakers in the studio. 

During interacj^ve portions of the program, two ATS-6 audio channels were 
utilized; channel 1 carried the studio audio (teacher) plus responses coming in via ATS-1 
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•S 

This enabled aN sites to hear both sides of interactive conversations over their TV 
monitors. Channel 2 carried the studio audio (teacher) only. The interacting site 
switched to charmel 2, eliminating the possibility of a feedback loop from the TV speaker 
to the classroom microphone used for interaction. 

6. At the end of the post-program discussion and interaction, Juneau transmitted 
a slide or sign indicating "break time." This continued for. approximately 2 to 5 minutes 
to allow viewing groups to be changed prior to the second program. 

7. At the^time the second program was scheduled to begin, the one~two~three 
countctown was repeated and l^airbanks came up on two with the second pre -taped 
educational program, and Juneau went dowr>on the count of three. 

8. When the pre-taped program was finished, operation was again switched to 
Juneau for discussion and interaction with the second host teacher, on camera live. 

9. At the.jend of the second interactive period, NCC was notified via ATS~1 
that the Alaska Education program was completed, and the satellite was turned over to 
the next exper irnenter . 

Interaction 

The live interaction mode of operation between terminal sites and broadcasting 
studio was developed through a trial and error process to allow maximum utilization 
at terminal sites. 

Original design called for VHF talk-back capabaih'ty over ATS-I through the 
digital coordinator located at each terminal site. This design called for responding 
terminals to contact NCC/Denver, indicating the desire to talk to either the Juneau or 
Fairbanks broadcasting studio. NCC then activated the VHF/ATS-J link and told the ^ 
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Alaskan studio that a site wished to respond. NCC then told the site to go ahead, and 
the studio and terminal site verbal link was complete and interactive. 

This' system was never instituted in Alaska, although digital coordinators were 
installed in all Alaska terminal sites. 

Because the necessary equipment was not completely operational at the time 
Alaska programming started, a more direct system was established and used for all 
VHF audio Interaction in Alaska. All sites were instructed by COT to manually enable 
VHF operation, without the use of digital coordination through NCC. Since this system 
proved to be satisfactory for the comparatively small Alaskan network, it was retained 
for the duration of the experiment. 

A step-by-step description of a typical interaction broadcast should serve to 
illustrate this system operation. 

1 . The Juneau studio began broadcasting the interaction segment of a health 
education program with 2 audio channel?. Channel 2 contained only the audio being 
generated from the Juneau studio. ATS-6 channel 1 transmitted a composite audio 
signal, both studio and re-transmitted, selected audio from terminal sites (received 
over ATS-1) . 

i 

2. The host teacher for the health education series was on-camera live from 

the Juneau studio. In discussing the health program just completed, the studio teacher 
asked Allakaket to respond to a specific question about the program. 

3. In response, Allakaket turned on its VHF equipment, switching Its ATS-6 
audio from Channel 1 to channel 2, to enable It to hear the Juneau studio but avoid 
feedback when it began its own audio transmission. 
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H. Allakaket, over ATS-1, calfed the Juneau studio. "Juneau this is Allakaket 
calling." 

5. The host teacher, listening thrpugh headphones, acknowledged Allakaket's 
call and discussed her question with them. Juneau studio now re-transmitted the 
ATS-1 audio over ATS-G audio channel 1, along with the teacher's voice. 

6. When the call from Allakaket was cdmpleted, ATS-1 channel 1 re-transmission, 
from Juneau ended, and AllakaKet switched its ATS-^ audio channel back from 2 to 1, 

I* 

to enable it to hear the host teacher and any calls from any other sites. 

65 
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IV. SITE SELECTION 

The ATS-6 footprint used in the; HET experiment was much smaller than the 
state of Alask^ (Figure 11) . Only 63 of the state's approximately 270 communities were 
within the southeastern, southcentral, and interior areas covered by the satellite 
footprint. 

The 63 communities (listed in Table 5) did not represent a complete cross-section 
of Alaska . No Inupiaq Eskimo communities were included and only a few Yupik Eskimo 
communities, although the Eskimos make up the largest minority in the state. Two- 
thirds of these footprint communities have telephones, and almost half are not as 
isolated as more northern and western communities not included in the footprint. 

While remoteness of a community was not a sole determinant in selection, it was 
felt to be significant to the experiment, because it is in communities isolated from 
towns and cities that satellite technology is so urgently requrred and can make the most 
significant contribution. Since most of the remote and isolated villages in the state 
are predominately Eskimo, Aleut and Indian, such culturally different communities 
were the focus of much of the Alaska HET experiment. 

The site selection guidelines outlined in the 1972 Program Plan were: 

1 . The anticipated significance of satellite technology in meeting the needs of 
the site. 

2. A population farge enough (perhaps 150 persons) to develop ample data. 

3. The degree of interest shown by prospective participants in having a part 
of the experiment. 

4. The availability of a school, community hall, or other facility suitable for 
public use. 
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TABLE 5. COMMUNITIES COVERED BY ATS-F ANTENNA BEAM 
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Angoon 
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Yta 
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Aniak 
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SOS 


118.816 


2. 697 
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TCC 
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Yea 


SOS 


1 22 . Ill 
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Chitlochina 


IS 


CRNC 


Yaa 
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SOS 


126. 038 
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Copper C«nt«r 
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CRNC 


Y«a 


Yaa 


SOS 


125* 27 1 , 
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Cor4ovA 


1 » 128 


CNA 


Yaa 




ISD 


1 29. 479 


** 3 




Craig 


273 


THCC 


Yaa 




ISD 


1 35. 353 


1 r • o 1 3 




Crooktd C r«ek 
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SOS 


113. 185 
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1 . 3 


DtUa Junction 
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Yaa 
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125. 356 
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Dot Lak* 
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Yea 
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Yaa 
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3. 9 
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123. 6l6 


5. 935 
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SOS 
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363 


CRNC 
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125. 079 
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25 1 
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ISD 


1 34. 501 
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Junaau 
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Yea 




ISD 


135. 007 
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Kaka 


455 


THCC 


Yea 




ISD 


1 35. 060 
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Kenai 


3,533 


CINA 
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Yes 




1 19.^26 1 


4. 806 




KctchiKan 
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ISD 


136. 865 


Itt. 54 1 




Klawock 


25.1 
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1 12 
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Yea 


BIA 


133. 846 


13. ^47 




Manley Hot Springa 


34 
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SOS 


120. 860 
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24 \ 
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3()2 
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40 
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49 
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121. 42) 
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2. 7 
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81 
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SOS 


1 16. 1 98 
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SOS 


110. 260 


I. 846 




Soldovia 


460' 


CINA 


Yea 




ISO 


118. 598 


7. 167 


8. 6 


Seward 


1 ,891 


CNA 


Yaa 


Yea 


ISD 


120. 889 


7. 839 




Sitka 


3,237 


THCC 


Yea 




ISD 


133. 703 


15.769 




Skagway 


659 


THCC 


Yes 




ISD 


134. 469 


14.033 




Slaalmuta 


122 


AVCP 






SOS 


114.054 


3.712 




Soldotna 


1,652 


. CINA 




Yea 


ISD 


117. 766 


6.974 




Stony River 


75 


AVCP 






SOS 


114.613 


3.933 


0.3 


Talke^t^a 
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CINA 




Yaa 


ISD 


120.807 


6.405 




Tanac roaa 
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TCC 


Yea 


Yea 


SOS 


127.563 


8. 397 




TananA 
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Ye3 




SOS 


119. 593 


4.194 . 




Tatitlek 


96 


CNA 






SOS 


123.712 


8.595 




Tenakaa Springa 
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THC C 






SOS 


134.060 


15. 291 
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122 


TCC 






BLA 


128. 3Z0 


8.858 




Tok 


2K 
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SOS 


127.912 


8.563 
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ISD 


119.535 


6.617 




Valdez 


1,052 


CNA 
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ISD 


129. 177 


8.632 
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2,029 
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Ye^ 




ISD 
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17.401 




Yakutat 
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THCC 
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AVrp- Aaaociation (if Village Council Pr^^sidenla 
TCC - Tanana Chlef'a ConIerrn<e 
CINA - Cook Inlet, Native Aaaoctation 
CNA • Chutach Native Aaaociation 

IH( C lhlin«ct KaidA Central Cauncil 
CRNC Coppor River Native Council 



ISO ' Independent School District 

SOS - A|aaka State < Operated School System 

BIA ~ Bureau of Indian Affaira 

Satoilitc al^94' W loni^ituie, 0* in< hn««tion 
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This preliminary plan, submitted by the Alaska Educational Broadcasting 
Commission (AEBC) to the National Center for Educational Technology (NCET) in 1972, 
stated that "approximately 35 Alaska communities will be iden tifie a during the first 
few months of 1973 as sites at which earth stations and associated equipment will be 
placed to receive television and use voice circuits. " ' 

Federal reaction to this fiifst proposal, with a budget of over $4 million, required 
a scaling down of both project budget and the number of potentiaLec^rth stations 

In February of 1973, the HET Policy Committee, on the recommendation of the 
Technical Subcommittee, asked all experiment participators to determine tlie fewest 
number of terminal sites that would result in bq effective experiment (Appendix B*. 1) . 

On February 10, a list of possible sites in order of priority was submitted Iby 
an AEBC consultant to the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
(Table 6) . This subnrfission indicated that the minimum number of sites^^Alaska would^ 
require was 12 with a total of 17 sites "greatly adding to the significance of the project, 
and any number beyond that adding more" (Appendix B. 2) . i ' 

This established the Alaska Educational (ALED) experiment priority for 17 
sites, with video transmit desired for Anchorage, Junreau and FairbanK?, and voice 
transmit asked for all sites. . . 

Site selection was also coordinated with the Indian Health Service (IHS) , the medical 
participants of the Alaska ATS-6 experiment. In the spring of 1973, IHS indicated to 
NASA and HEW its selection of Galena, Tanana, Fort Yukon and Fairt>anks as video 

V 

transmit sites. 

Galena and Fairbanks were already included as ALED sites. Tanana (originally 



>^"^' -.11 
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TABLE 6. REVISED SITE LIST February 9. 1973 



1.. Fairbanks 

2. Anchorage 

.3. Juneau 

4. Angoon 

*5. Petersburg/Wrahgell 

fr. Yakutat • 

7. Craig 

8. McGrath 

9. Nikolai 
*10. Valdez 

11 . Nenana 

"12. Minto 



Alaska Operations Center-video upl:!nk essential 
Video uplink desired 
Video uplink desired 



56044'N 1 32057 'W/56028'N 132°23'W 



61^07 'N 146°16'W 



13. Sleetmute 

14. Aniak 

**15. Russian Mission 

■16. Galena 

17. Allakaket 

18. Kake 

19. Hydaburg 

20. Ruby 

21. Klawock , 

22. Tanana 

*23. Skagway 

24. Tatitlek 

25. Crooked Creek 

26. Hughes 

27. Rampart 

28. Tanacross 
. 2-9, Tyonek 

30. Klukwan 



61°34'N 1580l5'W 



59°2B'N 1350l9'W 



* Not included in original NASA clearance 
^ ** Incorrect Russian Mission originally listed 
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ALED's 22nd priority site) and Fort Yukon were added to the HET experiment site 
list In the spring of 1973 by HEW, bringing the list of Alasl<an sites to 19. Tanana was 
well within the ALED ATS-6 footprint, and was added as an ALED participant. Alaska's 
selection of Chuajhbaluk and Aniak a^ ALED particifMnts made ALED program reception 
at Fort Yukon impossible due to the footprifit configuration, so Fort Yukon remained 
a participant in the medical experiment only. To facilitate installation of all Alaskan 

ATS-6 ter^minals under one contractor to HEW, Foh Yukon was added to the ALfeD 

... . ' ' 

site list for installation purposes onlyv 

Due to interference problems in the use of the 2250 MHz frequency encountered in 
late 1972 and early 1973' between NTASA and the U.S. Department of Defense, only a . 
limited number of transmit terminals were possible in Alaska (Appendix B. i) . ALED' 
required transmit capabilities at Juneau and Fairbanks, withlHS requesting transmit 
capability at Fairbanks, Tanana, Fort Yukon and Galena. These five sites were the 
only authorized transmission terminals in Alaska, due to the frequency problems. 
All Alaska sites were authorized for VHF radio transmil capability via the ATS-1 
satellite, as a substitute for audio interaction using ATS-6, as originally planned. 

{Due to these discovered frequency problems, Alaska was the only HEW/ATS-6 
experiment location where the S-band or 2250 MHz frequency could be used. Thus, 
Alaska was the only ATS-6"experlmenter to fully utilize all capabilities.) 

Table 7 gives all selected Alaska ATS-6 HET terminal sites, .capabilities and 
site populations . , ^ 
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:' TABLE "7. 






ALASKA ATS -6 EARTH TERMINALS 






COMPREHENSIVE f\ _ 


Population 




« Fairbanks ^ 






.(priiriary transmission location) 


50,312 




Juneau 






(back-up transmission location) 


17,356 ^ 




Tanana 


406 




Galena 


442 




Port Yukon ^ ^ 


637 




(medical only) 




INTENSIVE 






Anchorage (metropolitan area) . 


154,434 




Petersburg 


2,386 




Valdez 


2,271 




Angoori 


400 




Nenana 


469 




McGrath 


279 




Craig 


- 467 




Aniak 


273 




Yakutat • ^ 


227 (f 




Allakaket 


145 




Minto 


168 




Nikolai 


82 




Sleetmute 


" 109 ' 




Chuathbaluk 


125 

* • 

1 

* «« 




s _ 

0 > . ' 

Q 


* • 
• 


b 

. i 
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V. INSTALLATION 

The ATS-6 Health/Education Telecommunications Experiment required the installa- 
tion of 19 eahth terminals throughout the state. All installation and maintenance costs 
were funded by contract agreement between the GOT and the HEW {Appendix A.3) . The 
terminal equipment was provided by HEW through a unified procurement program for all 
ATS-6 users. Installation and maintenance was accomplished or supervised by GOT * 

The installation and maintenance operation can be divided into six components: 
1) site survey; 2^ site preparation; 3) equipment delivery; 4) antenna and electronics 
installation; 5) system testing; and 6) maintenance. 

SITE SURVEYS 

Installatien procedures began with initial site surveys conducted by the GOT's 
Technical Manager for all 19 terminal sites (Appendix C) . These preliminary surveys 
consisted of a general description of each community, geographical characteristics 
affeeling satellite reception, possible unobstructed satellite view antenna locations, and 
any special problems that might be encountered in equipment installation. 

Beginning in July 1973, site surveys continued through the summer, with the 
final two completed in November 1973 (Table 8 gives site survey completion dates at 
all terminal locations). 



* Fairbanks : All installation and maintenance performed by University of 
Alaska, Division of Media Services subcontract with GOT (Appendix A,^)\ 

Yakutat and"^ Valdez ; Terminal installation accomplished by Wire Communica- 
tions Inc. , hired by COT (Appendix A.8) . 

Valdez : Base ihstal |atio;4 performed by bid award to Glenn Mills Construction 
(Appendix A . 7) . ^ 
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. At all but one of the intensive sites, antenna and terminal electronic subsystems 
were planned for installation at the principal school in the community. The intensive 
terminal in Anchoraget, was installed at the Alaska Native Medical Center, to provide 
. receive-only capabilities for medical experiment participation. Fort Yukon, involved 
exclusively in the medicah experiments of ATS-6, required instal lation of its comprehen- 
sive terminal at the local medical clinic. Installation of the comprehensive terminals 
for Galena and Tanana was planned for the local clinics, with connecting cable to be 
run to the local school at Tanana, with a separate intensive terminal at the Galena school 
to provide reception-only of the ALED experiment programming. In Juneau, the com- 
prehensive terminal was planned by GOT to be located on the roof of its office building. 
Fairbanks required two separate terminal installations, the main comprehensive 
terminal to be located at the University of Alaska, and a second intensive terminal at 
the Indian Health Service clinic. 
SITE PREPARATION 

Site preparation was originally planned to be completed prior to the winter months 
of 1973 (Table 9-A), to allow rapid installation once equipment began to arrive in 
Alaska. Delivery was then anticipated to begin in the fall of 1973, Site preparation 
^ was delayed; however, by winter weather and a variety of other complications. 

The basic element of site preparation was construction of antenna base mounts 
(Figures 12-15) , which began^in October and November of 1973 and was completed 
during this time in Allakaket, Fort^ukon, Nikolai, STeetmute and Yakutat. Site 
preparation in Chuathbaluk was not possible as planned in late 1973 because the 

Kuskokwim River iced up--boats could not operate and the ice was not solid enough 

• \ 

ERIC 
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FIGURE 15. 
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for planes to land. Attempts during this time period to construct base supports at 
Aniak and McGrath were delayed by the necessity of obtaining permission of the Alaska 
State Operated School System (ASOSS) for mounting the antennas on school roofs. 
Site preparation was delayed in Galena by plans to move the public health clinic. An 
attempt, in November to construct a ground mount base in Petersburg was unsuccessful 
because of frozen ground and rock on the antenna site. All site preparation not com- 
pleted in the fall of 1973 was accomplished at the time of actual antenna installation. 

All site preparation was performed by the GOT Technical Manager and the 
Installation and Maintenance Supervisor, with various types of assistance. In Allakaket, 
Sleetmute and Petersburg local volunteers were sought to assist. For the roof mounts 
necessary on ASOSS schools at Aniak and MtGrath, GOT personnel were assisted by 
the ASOSS Maintenance Department. In Craig, State Division of Buildings personnel 
assisted the GOT technicians! to assure that mounts were compa^tible with the structure 
of the school gym roof. In September, 1974, the GOT contracted with Mills Construc- 
tion Company for base installation in Valdez. 

At all other sites, assistance was provided by one or two temporary employees 
hired in Juneau who traveled to the sites with the GOT installation personnel. 

Standard ground antenna base mounting was ppssible at eight of the sites: 
Allakaket, Fort Yukon, Minto, Nenana, Nikolai, Sleetmute, Tanana and Yakutat. Six 
required antenna roof mounting: Fairbanks, Craig, Aniak, McGrath, Anchorage 
and Juneau. Raised platforms for antenna mounting were needed in Angoon due 
to ground conditions, and in Valdez due to excessive winter snowfall. Ground 
conditions also required construction of antenna support boxes with gravel or dirt 
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fill in Petersburg, Galena and Chuathbaluk. 

The milestones of site preparation are shown in Table 9-B. 

EQUIPMENT DELIVERY ' > 

Table 10 summarizes the equipment needed at all earth terminal sites, and equip-- 
ment distribution depots (Fairbanks, Juneau dr Anchorage) . Shipment of all equipment 
supplied by HEW was made directly from the manufacturer to one of three Alaskan 
depots, dependiRg on the location of the destination site. 

Equipment requirements and suppliers for the Alaska HET experiment are listed 
in Table 11. 

Firm, advance scheduling of equipment delivery .was difficult. With supplier 
delays, HEW prioritized distribution of equipment delivery requirements basecl on 
installation completion requirements, which varied for ATS-6 participating experi- 
menters. . - 

In the initial planning process for the HET experiment, terminal^ installation 
was scheduled to be completed by the anticipated ATS-6 satellite launch date of 
April, 1974 (HET Program Plans, September and December, 1972) . As planning 
continued, instal lation was seen possible as early as September , 1973 (ATS-F Program 
Plan Revisions, February, 1973). 

The final. Program Plan by GOT (March 1974) called for a schedule of hardware 
delivery beginning December 1973 through June, 1974, with installation beginning 
April, 1974, to be/completed in July, 1974. 

It was felt that this more realistic scheduling of installation activities would 
sfill allow adequate time for system testing prior to satellite broadcast transmission 
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(then scheduled for September, 1974 - April, 1975) . 

. ••* 

Planned equipment instal la-tion dates as revised during the course of the project 

r 

are given in Table 12, compared with actual equipment delivery and installation 
accomplishment dates: 

a September 18, 1973 operations meeting in Juneau, HEW indicated that COT 
could expect seven receive-only uQits shipped to Alaska for irtstallation before the 
end of November. In September, Westinghouse had also informed COT that the first 
antennas would be shipped on November 1, and electronics for receivers would be 
shipped beginning November 15. By mid-December, when no equipment had been 
received, the COT Satellite Experiment Coordinator wrote HEW Director of Telecommuni- 
cations Policy expressing concern that equipment delivery delays would adversely 
affect both project performance and budget, and requesting a written delivery schedule 
(Appendix D, 1) . 

Response from HEW (Appendix D.2) indicated the difficulty of supplying an 
advance written delivery schedule, but assured COT that a preliminary shipment of 

antennas had been made in late December. HEW also indicated that delivery of transmit 

/ 

terminals could be expected prior to the end of June, 197^4. 

As of the end of December, 1973, installation was a full "lOj^ behind schedule 
due to lack of equipment. 

Equipment began to arrive in late December, 1973, and continued to arrive 
sporadically during the first few months of 1974 (Table 12) . COT attempted to proceed, 
with installation as equipment was delivered. 
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INSTALLATION 
Earth Terminals 

Installation began in April, 1974. All sites were contacted in April, requesting 
diagrams and descriptions of desired location of monitors in local schools. 

Seven antennas still had not been delivered in late April. By May 15, only 
six complete antenna receive subsystems had been delivered; four to Fairbanks and 
two to Juneau. The two complete sets delivered to Juneau were installed in Petersburg 
and Craig, and one reflector (to complete a third subsystem) was shipped from Fair- 
banks for installation at Angoon. The three complete antennas remaining in Fairbanks 
were installed at the University of Alaska, Fairbanks (one transmit, one receive) , 
and at the Native Health Service Hospital, Fairbanks. 

The lack of complete systems ready for installation caused some serious planning 
problems for GOT technical staff. With limited instal lation funds, travel and personnel 
costs increased if incomplete systems were installed, and a return installation trip 
became necessary to a site. But waiting for complete system delivery reduced the time 
available for installation prior jto satellite broadcast. 

Site installation was accomplished by the GOT Technical Manager, and/or the 
Installation and Maintenance Supervisor, with occasional temporary employee assistance. 
Exceptions were Yakutat and Valdez, where installation was accomplished by Wire 
Communications, Inc. of Anchorage, under GOT subcontr^jct (Appendix A. 8) . All 
installation in Fairbanks was performed by the University of Alaska, Division of 
Media Services. 

Table 13 shows dates of antenna, subsystems, and VHF system installation. 
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One major effect of slow equipment delivery can be seen in the delay between initial 
installation and full operation. S-band antennas and subsystems were installed in 
a number of sites between April ar>d June, 1974. But these sites could not become fully 
operational until the arrival and installation ''of theVHF systems in August and September 
This caused return installation trips to be necessary to almost half of the terminal 
sites, increasing installation costs. 

VHF terminals and S-band transmitters and antennas had not been received by 
the end of June (Appendix D.3) . A partial shipment of VHF terminals was indicated 
for the end of July. S-band antennas were still not available for Yakutat, Minto, 
Nenana and Galena. Transportation problems also delayed delivery of equipment to 
Chuathbaluk, Sleetmute and Nikolai , With this combination of delays, by July instal- 
lation was more than two months behind schedule. 

Installation continued as equipment was delivered in August and September. 
By September 30, 1974, all terminals had been installed with the exceptions of Galena, 
Valdez and Craig . 

Installation had been completed in Craig in September, but the S-band signal 
could not be received. With return of the receiver to the manufacturer for repair, the 
Craig terminal was left incomplete. All equipment had been installed in Valdez in 
September, except for the S-band receiver, which. had not yet been delivered. The 
comprehensive terminal at Galena was also awaiting an S-band receiver. 

In October the Valdez terminal was completed with the installation of an S-band 
receiver transferred from Fairbanks. The Galena terminal was completed in early 
December. An operating receiver was still unavailable, so cable was run from the 
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ATS-6 health experiment terminal in the health clinic to the school, to provide ALED 
reception . 

Table 14 details the costs incurred in the intensive terminal installation in 
Allakaket, where site survey, preparation, installation and testing encountered no 
unusual problems. The total cost of Allakaket terminal installation was $3,649,68. 

The terminal installation in Valdez was more costly, due to the necessity of 
sub-contracting both S-band antenna mounting base construction and antenna instal- 
lation. The installation costs for the Valdez terminal totaled $7,324.79 (Table 15). 

Installation costs for all the earth terminal sites averaged $5,500. 

Juneau Studio 

In addition to the standard comprehensive terminal facilities for transmitting and 
receiving satellite broadcasts, Juneau also had a medium-priced, color video studio 
production facility. 

r. 

The Juneau facilities were planned to provide the ALED experiment with a 
back-up transmitting studio in case of technical transmission problems in Fairbanks, 
the main transmitting studio. Based on this plan for a more inexpensive broadcast 
studio, in early 1974, the GOT Installation and Maintenance Supervisor prepared a . 
cost estimate of the basic video and audio equipment necessary, as well as'options 
for increased production capabilities. This basic package total estimate was $45,000. 
With the variety of options possible the cost estimate ranged from $60,000 to $79,000. 

On April 9, 1974 an Invitation to Bid on specified Juneau studio equrpment'^was 
issued by the State of Alaska and sealed bids were received until May 2. Bids were 
theh awarded by line item, based on the lowest price meeting specifications and 
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TABLE 14. • ALLAKAKET TERMINAL INSTALLATION COSTS 



DATE 



ACTIVITY 



COST 



1973 



SITE SURVEY 



8/16 Transportation 
Transportation 
Per diem (3x30) 
Mclntire time 
(72.90x3) 

SITE., PREPARATION/BASE 
1973 INSTALLATION 



$158.46 
156.50 
90.00 
218.70 



9/30- 


Transportation 


286.45 


10/5 


Per diem 


99.25 




Shaginaw fime 


162.90 




(54 . 30x3) 




1974 


ANTENNA INSTALLATION 




7/15- 


Transportation ( 2 ) 


176.54 


19 


. 429.20 






91.28 






157.08 




Per diem 


169.50 






121.50 




Shaginaw time 


366.32 




(91.58x4) 






Martin time 


332.50 




(6.65x50) 




1974 


POINTING TEST 




10/5 


Transportation 


244.00 




Per diem 


9.50 




Espe time (1 day) 


80.00 




FREIGHT (estimate) 

— IS : — 





$623.66 



548.60 



1843.92 



333.50 
300.00 



TOTAL 



.$3649.63 
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TABLE 15. yALDEZ TERMINAL INSTALLATION COSTS 



DATE 


ACTIVITY 


. COST 






197 3 


SITE SURVEY 








9/18- 
20 


-Transportation 
Per diem 
Mclntire time 
(72.90x3) 


$160.28 ' 
'70.30 
218.70 


'449 


.28 


1974 


SITE PREPARATION/BASE 








Sept. 


Glenn Mills Construction 




2100 


.00 


1974 


ANTENNA INSTALLATION 








Sept. 


Wire Communications, Inc. 




. 2924 


.24 


1974 


POINTING TEST 






• 


9/9- 
11 


Transportation 
Per diem 
Mclntire time 


262.28 
93.80 
223.70 


579 


.78 


1974 


ADDITIONAL WORK 








10/15- 
18 


Transportation 
Per diem 
Maftell time 
(6.65x25) 


175 . 81 
178.43 
166.25 


520 


.-49^ 


1974 


REPAIR WORK 








11/6-8 

c 


Transportation 
Per diem 
bowling time 
(12x24) 


171.50 
91.50 
288.00 


551 


.00 




FREIGHT (estimate) 




" 200 


.00 



TOTAL $73 24.79 
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soonest delivery date. 

Table 16 details equipment suppliers, cost, delivery date required, and actual 
complete order delivery date. The total cost of the Juneau basic studio facility equip- 
. .mient was $68, 260. 

As equipment began to arrive in June, studio installation began. Non-arrival 
of some equipJment (such as equipment racks) necessitated some improvisation, but 
the basic Juneau studio unit was installed and minimally operational in July, 1974. 

In September some additional cost was incurred in Juneau set construction, 
with purchase of supplies (Appendix D. 4) . AllJuneau studio installation and set 
construction was performed by COT personnel. . 

SYSTEM TESTINC 

Antenna alignment and subsystem testing occurred at most terminal sites as 
installation was completed (Table 17). 

The technical testing and data gathering essential to the Alaska HET experiment 
was submitted to NASA in March, 1974, by the COT Technical Manager (Appendix E) . 
This plan consisted mainly of a weekly log to be maintained at each terminal site 
detailing video and audio quality, and submitted to COT. 

In April, 1974, a bid waiver was received by COT from the State of Alaska for 
purchase of test equipment needed immediately in the Juneau studio (Appendix E. 1 
and E. 1.1). The equipment was purchased in Apri I , for a total of $4, 675 (Appendix €. 1 . 2 
and El. 3). 

Anticipating equipment delivery prior to July 1, the GOT had originally planned to 
begin system tests in August. Late deliveries and installation delayed this initial schedule 
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' . ■ '^ a 

' ** * . ' 

" r . , ' - 

Testirrg the total HET experiment system for antenna alignment and electronics 
checkout began early in September. 

In September it became quickly apparent that when botbS-band downlinks 
HET 1 (2569.2 GHz) and HET '2 (2670 GHz^ were ysed simultaneously,, serious degrada- 
tion of the HET 1 signal resulted. 

t» • ^ 

Fairbanks attempted to broadcast its first program on Septemt>er 17. Baseband 

signals were excellent, but were not hitting the satellite at a decent dBm level, so 

consequently the signal wasn't reaching a/iyone. Juneau attempted radiating a signal, 

with similar results, and the conclusion was reached that the satellite f\ad not been 

configurecl correctly for the ALED mode: - * ' 

Fairbanks began testing on September 1-8 to determine if this was true.' Both 
Fairbanks and Juneau transmitted, with Tanana, Fairbanks and Juneau monitoring 
the returning signals on both 2569 and 2670. It appeared that HET 1 was not working 
correctly and was affecting HET 2 or the S-band receiver. . - 

On Soptombor 20, a special test was conducted with Juneau,' Fairbanks and 
^ ATSOCC to check performance with all practical configurations of the satellite, i.e. 
C- band to HET's 1 and 2 singly and simultaneously; S-band to both HET's singly and 
simultaneously, with these tests repeated for beams 5-1 and S-:.2. These tests confirmed 
earlier observations that when both H£T's were in use, HET 1 was unsatisfactory, 
and even when used singly, HET 2 (2670 GHz) yielded superior performance. 

Based on these tests, the GOT requested of NASA that the Alaska Education 
experiment be allowed to use 2670 GHz. Permission was granted so the S-band receivers 
already installed vyere changed from 2569, 2 GHz to 2670 GHz. At most of the sites 
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it was possible to instruct the local utilization aides to make the chartge. However/ due 
to communications problems it was necessary for a GOT technician to travel to Mc Grath 
and [Ntikolai to make the cTianges. - " 

Ah ijnforeseen problem became apparent in October, after the start of regular 
programming* During program transmission on October 14 (1900 to 2025 ZuJu) the 
ATS-^1 VHF channel 4 was completely unuseable for interaction due to interference 
from Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) stations using ATS-3 channel 4. Call 
signs and messages between ARC 90, 91, 92 and 94 were read cl^early. The ARC stations 
occasionally came in with sufficient strength to completely override Alaska stations. 
Even when the outside stations could not be read, Alaska experienced squelch breaks 
which, when adjusted out, rais;ed the squelch threshold to the paint that the weaker 
stations in the Alaska network could not be heard. Interference from ARC stations was 
the most. severe, although Federation of Rocky Mountain States (FORMS) stations were 
also occasionally heard. 

Ai the same time, Alaskan stations which were utilizing previously installed 
channel 3 transceivers continued to operate satisfactorily, without interference. GOT 
requested of NASA in October that crystals be provided to convert all Alaskan VHF units 
to channe! 3. The crystals were provided by FORMS, and installation proceeded 
i t.2) . 

Changing frequencies of the digital coordinators and installing the cryst-^ls 
required GOT maintenance personnel to travel to 12 sites. The changeover to channel 3 
was accompiished on all sites by November 19, with the exception of Chuathbaluk, 
which was accomplished in early December by a resident teach^^r with procedur es 



(I 
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provided by GOT. In addition to reducing interference problems, having all stations 
on channel 3 simplified system operation by eliminating channel switching th^t had 

been necessary "iri Juneau to contact all Alaska terminals. 

* & * 

Aniak, Allakaket; and Fairbanks were chosen jointly by NASA and GOT as the 
"truth"** sites in Alaska for testihg signal strength and quality. Aniak, on the southwest 

edge of the fodtprint., ^d Allakaket on the northwest edge, were the outermost terminals 

/. 

"6f the Alaska ATS-6 ALED experiment footprint, providing data on accurate satellite 
pointing. Aniak continued to experience low S-barid signal reception. Pointing 
adjustment resulted in approximately equal and acceptable levels at laoth Aniak and 
Allakaket. After adjusted pointing, signal levels at Fairbanks decreased slightly but 
remained acceptable . 

A special pointing was conducted on October 3, 1974 to determine the best 
possible configuration for standard ATS-6 pointing for the ALED experirrfent. Through 
these tests J standard pointing to include all ALED sites was determined! Alignments 

••at Aniak and Allakaket resulted in acceptable^S-band reception. ! 

During ALED program broadcast on November 1 (2030 to 2125 Zulu). GOT/Juneau 
experienced an abrupt deterioration of signal quality which lasted for approximately 
20 minutes. The problem appeared prior to 2100 while Juneau was transmitting. 
The picture and audio became noisy and distorted as viewed in Juneau. Several remote 
sites reported that the picture and sound had deteriorated, GOT checked through 
NCC and found input to the satellite was -74 dBm, a figure consistent With good signal 
quality. At approximately 2100 Juneau stopped transmitting and Fairbanks began 

' i 
-transmi.tting. At approximately 2115 the signal abruptly cleared up and remained 
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normal tor the rVmdinder of the ALED broadcast time. 

Du<;itig this period of degraded sfgnal there was nothing to indicate that either 
Juneau or FairtjCnks were operating other than normally, and NASA could supply 
no explana^on for'the possiblfe cause. The problem did not recur. 

MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance on all 18 terminal equipment was performed by GOT, under its 
contract with HEW (Appendix A. 3) . GOT subcontracted maintenance tasks in Fairbanks 
to KUAC-TV (Appendix A.4) . (Upon installation, the comprehensive terminal at 
- Fort Yukon was maintained by medical experiment personnel) . 

Maintenance was planned by GOT to be performed on an as-needed basis. 
Table 18 indicates equipment failures at terminal sites and corrective action taken 
Original systems design called for installation of motorized antenna elevation 
units at all terminal sites Pre-instal lation checks of the units installed in September 
at the comprehensive terminals in Juneau and Fairbanks showed that several sets of 
magnetic limit switches were defective. The units appeared to operate satisfactorily 
once installed, hov/ever, it was decided not to install units in the field until greater 
reliability could be assured . ■ ' \ 

. The antennd drive elevation motors failed on both antennas in Fairbanks in 
October, and in Juneau in November. It appeared that the motors did. not have the 
power to overcome the drag caused by gear mis-alignment and increased lubricant 
stiffness in cold weather. The failure in Juneau was caused by both limit switches 
pulling in when the high Jimit magnet came into proximity with them, causing an 
eiectrical lock-up condition preventing further adjustment. 
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Two motor burnouts wer'e experienced at Juneau prior to installation of the 
modification kits. Both were caused by jamming due to wear in the elevation mechanism. 
The first failure was in thebushing which the modification kft replaced. The second 
failure was due to wear'of the female threads of the elevation screw mechanism. , 
This failure would not have been prevented by installation of the modification kit. 

The higher rate of failures at Juneau and Fairbanks was due probably to the 
fact that as primary terminals they were operated much pnore frequently than the 
receive-Only terminals. The low look-angles in Alaska doubtlessly aggravated Jthe 
weaknesses in the elevation mechanism. Low angles caused the elevation pole to 
become more horizontal, thereby increasing the bending forces on the rotating joints. 

With receipt in Juneau in December of the manufacturer's modification kit for 
antenna elevation motor drive assemblies, modifications were installed in Fairbanks 
and Juneau and there were no further failures. 

The units were also installed'in Craig and Valdez in October, since the location 
of antennas at these sites was such that access to them for manual adjustment was 
difficult. The unit in Valdez failed in January causing a station failure, and the drive 
motor ,vyas replaced. The units at both Craig and Valdez were then modified to preclude 
any further failures. 

Alaska's cold winter weather may have contributed to the antenna drive failures, 
as well as other problems. In January, 1975, Yakutat experienced a severe degrada- 
tion of the ATS- 1 VHF circuit, caused by a heavy load of wet snow on the helical antenna 
The weight of the snow apparently was sufficient to overcome the friction of the eleva- 
tion clamp allowing the antenna to swing down. The problem did not recur once the 
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antenna was kept free of snow. 

Another problem in Fairbanks in January, which may or may not have been 
caused by cold weather, was the breaking off of the center pin on one of the N type 
connectors at the transmit antenna. This resulted in a 5dB reduction of power output 
until the problem was located and corrected. 

On February 11 in Fairbanks, the S-band transmitter could not be turned on, 
and Alaska Native Magazine could not be broadcast. The failure was apparently caused 
by low temperatures and high winds which cooled the transmitter to below its 30 degrees 
F. operating point. Weather conditions at the time consisted of -20 degrees F. tempera- 
tures and 20 knot winds, resulting in an equivalent chill temperature of around 
-70 degrees F. The problem was corrected the next day be placing an insulated box 
over the transmitter heat sink. 

All other failures are listed in Table 18. 

The technical problems? that persisted in Craig are described in Appendix E.3. 
Total equipment installation and maintenance costs are given in Appendix J.I. 
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VL UTILIZATION FIELD ACTIVITIES AND USER INVOLVEMENT 

One basic and consistent planning concept of the ALED/ATS-6 e^xperiment was 
effective utilization of the project by its rural Alaskan consumers. Program plans 
stressed good user liaison and involvement during all planning, operational and follow 
through phases. 

Three basic utilization components can be identified as Actively involving field 
users in the ALED experiments: 

1. Program Planning , 

Consumer Committees , selected from footprint site residents 

to provide input and review during program planning and design. 

2. Field Equipment Operation and Utilization 

Utilization Aides , field assistants responsible to GOT for oper- ' 
ati©n of terminal equipment, local publicity, and data collectiin 
at each site. 

3. Viewer Invols/ement 

I nteraction , a component of all ALED programming allowing direct 
viewer response via ATS-1 VHF link. 
C ONSUMER COMMITTEES 

In dll phases of devef&pment pldnning for the ALED /ATS 6 experiment, GOT's 
concern for producing programming relevant to the rural Alaskan audience remained 
high. To accomplish this, GOT established consumer committees made up of ATS-6 
footprint community residents to give specific input to program planning during all 
stages of design and to insure that the committees' chosen objectives and content were 
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fully Cdrried through ifi program production. - 
Inslructional Programming 

Community contact to create these committees began in December 1973, almost 
one year before ATS-6 ALED broadcasting began. The GOT Utilization Manager 
requested all participating villages to select one resident to represent each village on 
consumer committees for the three Instructional Programming series: Health Education, 
Basic Oral Language Development and Early Childhood Education (Appendix G) 
Similar requests were also made of the Alaska Division of Public Health, Alaska State', 
Operated School System (ASOSS), Alaska Federation of Natives, and Thiinget and Haida 
Community Councils. ; 

Response (verbal or written) was made to virtually every request for participa- 
tion, with varied degrees of interest: "Best of luck on your venture, " wrote the 
Mayor of Angoon, "We like the way you folks are starting." The City Manager of 
Galena, responding promptly to the request, stated, "Thank you for your interest in 
our community . " 

This established formal contact in late 1973 and early 1974 between GOT and 
village councils, local governments, school superintendents and regional Native 
corporations. Selection of committee representatives was left entirely in the hands of 
each community or orgc,nization . Generally, selection was made by the most active 
and interested Iqcal organization, which varied with each village. 

In April 1974, it was brought to the attention of GOT personnel that there was 
some degree of dissatisfaction with the selection of the consumer committee member from 
Petersburg (Appendix G.l) . While not a major problem, some school personnel were 
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concerned that Petersburg was not represented by a teacher. While most contacts for 
committee representation had been' made through local school superintendents, the 
only contact made in Petersburg by the GOT Utilization Manager had been the Thiinget 
and Haida Community Council, which had delegated its representative. 

To clear up any misunderstandings, GOT personnel visited Petersburg and met 
with the school board to explain that while some communities had chosen committee 
representatives who were teachers, GOT wat interested in laymen participating in 
program planning. Once this explanation had been made, no further dissatisfaction was 
expressed by Petersburg teachers (Appendix G.2), 

e 

While first village contacts were made in writing formally requesting consumer 
committee participation, many of the GOT Utilization Manager's site village contacts 
were by telephone or in person, and this was a continuing utilization practice through- 
out the project. 

The way of life in rural/ Alaska is not a formal one. Letters from government 
agencies often go unanswered for a combination of reasons, but this in itself is not a 
sign of disinterest or lack of enthusiasm. While this was often frustrating for formal 
record keeping and documentation, the Utilization Manager accepted that a formal 
written response was not often a practical expectation from rural Alaskan residents,, 
particularly in the summer. 

In January and February, the Utilization Manager made personal contact with 
. those persons selected as representatives on the consumer committees, inviting them 
to the first meeting (Appendix C.3) . 

The first meeting was held in Juneau in February, with only Nenarta and Galena^^^ 

er|c ^' ' . 
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not represented. The meeting was designed to acquaint members with the overall 
ALED/ATS-6 project, to develop a working relationship between the program design 
contractor, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) and the committees, 
and establish the committees' goals for each of the Instructional programs to be designed. 

The first action of the consumer committees was to approve the "Roles and 
Responsibilities of Consumer Committees" (Appendix C,^) which had been prepared 
by NWREL. All future actions by the committees followed these initial guidelines; from 
selection of basic priority areas for programming, through to final design approval and 
actual program production. 

GOT's a*^^ssment of the consumer committee meeting was generally a positive 
one. Reported the Education Experiment Manager after the first meeting: "We were 
all impressed with the attitude of the committees as they began to meet in their separate 
groups. They were serious and worked quite hard. They seemed to feel that what 
they were doing was important and to enjoy the task proposed for them. " 

It was also noted by GOT that nine of the village representatives were non-Native. 
The decision of the predominantly Native receiving sites to send non~Natives was 
exclusively therr decision. GOT did not feel that it should have insisted that sites 
send only Native representatives. 

The committee meetings did indicate some areas for GOT's concern, as reported 
by the Utilization Manager. All of the representatives did not participate fully, which 
Seemed to indicate the need for site visits by GOT personnel to further explain the ATS-6 
project and increase village user interest. 

A few consumer committee members were active, but skeptical. This under- 
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current of feeling reappeared at various levels of village involvement in the ALED 
project, and was perhaps best summarized by one Native committee member during the 
first meeting: "Not until I see the implementation of the goals and objectives and am 
able to see the advice we give being properly carried out over the TV satellite screen 
will I believe we are a committee involved in a productive workshop committee." 

This attitude, while not often stated as openly, was one element of rural reaction 
that COT personnel felt to be a result of the numerous Federal and State agency short- 
term experiments conducted in Alaskans bush in the past. With the planning of each 
new government project or experiment, Alaska's rural Natives have developed a 
"wait and see" interest in the project's possibilities. Covernment planning takes time, 
and as projects near implementation, interest increases. Once a project is in operation, 
participation and interest by village residents heightens, if they feel the project to 
be relevant to them. When the project is completed and leaves the villages, residents 
are once again left to their own way of living, with or without impact from the project. 

This experience has made some wary of government goals and promises. The 
bes^nsuranco against false expectations, in COT*s view, was to allow specific program- 
ming goals to come from the consumer committees themselves. GOT remained actively 
involved with keeping sites informed about the project, to increase positive village 
participation and involvement. This was accomplished both by word of mouth from 
consumer committee members, as well as by increased site visits by COT personnel 
in early 1974 to explain the ATS-6 project and report on its progress. 

As a result of the first consumer committee meeting a membership list for the 
three committees could be made (Appendix G.5) . 

ERIC 
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With the goals of the Instructional Programming detailed by the consumer com- ' 
mjttees. NWREL proceded to develop program design, with continuing committee input^ 
and review. The committees met in February, April,. June, September and November, 

r 

1974. reviewing the work of NWREL, recommending changes, suggesting alternatives 
and approving program design. The consumer committees' impact on Instructional 
Programming design is detailed and documented in the Program Design and Program 
Production/Instructional Programming sections of this report. 
Viewer-Defined Programming 

VieA)ver-Defined Programming, the Alaska Native Maciazine fANM) series, had 
its own consunger committee. In January 1974, the GOT Utilization Manager met with 
Alaska Federation of Natives (AFN) executives to discuss Alaska Native Magazine . 
It was their suggestion that representatives from the four regional corporations repre- 
sented in the ATS-6 footprint sit on the content selection committee. This suggestion 
was carried out, and committee members were chosen at the request of GOT (Appen- 
dix G.6) , by the Chugach and Copk Inlet Native Associations, Calista and Sealaska. 
Corporations, Tanana Chiefs Conference^ and the Alaska Federation of Natives. 
Members were selected by the regional Native corporations by mid-1974. (Membership 
list. Appendix G. 7.) 

While the production staff of ANM at KUAC-TV, Fairbanks, suggested possible 
programs to the consumer committee, finaljprogram topic selection was directly the 
responsibility of the committee. ^ 

Meetings were held inJuiy, August, October, November, December, February 
and March. At the Initial meeting, the consumer committee accepted the program title. 
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and made the decision to broadcast the program in English, Yupik, Thiinget and 
Athabaskan. The format they chose was to have an on-camera host, combined with 
guests, on-location footage, rural Alaskan news and time for interaction with viewing 
villages. With selection *at this first meeting of the topics for the first six programs- 
in the series, it was then intended for the committee to coordinate and apj^rove future 
topics suggested by the Native viewers. Since few topic suggestions wei^TTorthcoming 
from viewers, the committee then was responsible for selecting most of the subsequent 
program topics. Program production was then accomplished" by KUAC-TV, Fairbanks, 
based on the decisions of the consumer committee. 

Throughout the planning for ANM, the committee was concerned that the program 
be relevant and understandable to village residents, avoiding overly "slick" formats, 

and "bureaucratie^angua^e . 

■* . 

After the first ANM consumer committee meeting, attendance began to drop. 
' The COT Utilization Manager contacted committee members (verbally) in l^te 1974 

to encourage them to attend, or appoint alternates. Most committee members selected 

■■ *» I- 

by the Native corporations spent much of their time traveling, and were not always 
available for meetings. The Calista Corporation representative resigned in October, 
and his replacement did not attend any subsequent ANM consumer committee meetings 
' due to his busy schedule. 

Another problem which became apparent to COT personnel in late was that 
the ANM corisumer committee was made up of Natives active and living in urban areas, 
with little opportunity to cictually view ANM programs. This resulted in the need, 
at committee meetings, for reviews of programming already broadcast before continued 

ERIC 
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planning was 'possible. In Pecember, the Utilization Manager wrote to KUAC, expres- 
sing his observations that, due to the make-up of the consumer committee, more time 
was needed at meetings for comprehensive program planning (App^dix C.8) i The 
GOT Utilization Manager, in his contacts with committee members, had learned that 
some were feeling "rushed" on their decisions, due to the deadlines necessary for 
ANM production. It was the Utilization Manager's understanding, from the feelings 
expressed to him by consumer committee members, that the committee needed more 
time to make its programming decisions. At the same time, the program producers 
needed committee decisions to be rfiade to allow production to proceed on schedule. 

This conflict betW6en time demands? and the Native apprbacb to decision making 
wasdiscussed at a meeting in January ih Anchorage between GOT personnel and 
KUAC-TV staff. The informal decision reached was to allow ANM consumer committee 
more time for its decisions, and in the future to discuss any problems directly with 
KUAC-TV staff. 

At the invitation of the GOT Utilization Majiager and ANM committee members, 
village utilization ajdgs were invited to the last ANM consumer committee meeting in 
March 1975. This resulted in direct viewer input and suggestions, which committee 
members welcomed. 

Details of the ANM consumer committee's impact on ANM programming are given 
in the Program Design and Program Production/Viewer Defined Programming 
sections of this report. t 

UTILIZATION AIDES 

Another step toward maximum field utilization included in GOT's planning for 

ERIC 
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the ALED experiment was to have trained cor^imunity aides at all terminal sites. This 
direct liaison between GOT and a resident of each site was designed specifically to 
provide a means of publicizing program scheduling, data gathering, and to insure 
that terminal equipment was operating adequately and would be handled properly and 
consistently by one village resident trained in its use. 

COY's March 1974 Program Plan called for the hiring of field utili2:ation aides 
by May 1974. This was delayed, however, by the turnover in Utilization Managers 
within COT. The first Utilization Manager resigned in mid-March 1974. His 
replacement was not hired until early May, then resigned one month later. The third 
Manager was hired in early July, and-one of his first activities was development of 
a training plan for utilization aides (Appendix G.9) . The July revised milestone schedule 
for utilization management called for the aides to be |iired by the end of August. 

Working from previous village contacts made by COT personnel, the Utilization 
Manager formally contacted residents in each footprint village in July and August, 
requesting the names of reliable people inj:erested in working as part-time utilization 
aides (Appendix C . 1 0) . 

Response to these inquiries resulted in a list of residents interested in these „ 
positions. Personal verbal contact followed, with most aides being hired August 15. 
The aides for Minto and Allakaket were hired in early September, and the Galena aide 
was hired December 1 (when Galena became operational). Appendix G.ll lists all 
utilization aides by sites. (Aides were not hired for Fairbanks, Juneau and Anchorage.) 

By contract agreement with GOT (Appendix A. 10) each aide was paid $200/month. 
Duties were defined as: 1) operating satellite terminal equipment during transmissions; 
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2) distributing publicity regarding the project; and 3) collecting data about audience , 
size and participation . * r 

The COT Technical Manager, in August, developed the "Operator's Training 
Guide," describing the terminal equipment and its operation, possible problems, and 
a sample reporting form (Appendix C.12) . 

GOT held a training session for aides in Juneau in mid-August. The session 
was designed to explain the ATS-6 project, and acquaint aides ^ith terminal equipment 
and operation, as well as th^ daily log form forVecording reception quality and audience 
^ize. At this session each aide was supplied with an "Operator's Training Guide," 
and daily log forms, to be returned to GOT each month. 

In October, GOT informed all aides of a change in reporting procedures, to 
conform with NCC/Denver reporting practices (Appendix G.13). (ALED had been using 
a l~to~5 picture and audio reporting code with 1 as excellent, down to 5 if distorted 
or very noisy. NCC/Denver requested that the 1-to-5 code be reversed, with 5 as 
excellent.) 

The utilization aides were required to be present at the terminal site during all 
ALED broadcasts, turn the monitor on, record picture quality and audience size, and 
operate the VHF radio during interaction. Since several of the programs broadcast 
during the day were designed specifically /or school children, and most of the monitors 
were located in schoolrooms, there wrjs some modification of this requirement for aides 
to be present at every broadcast (Appendix G .14) . By local arrangement where 
suitable, aides could instruct teachers in use of the equipment and reporting procedures 
and were not required to be present. This caused less disruption in the schoolroom and 
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more dire<ptiy involved the teachers in the programming for their students. 

Although encouraged by COT to submit further written reports or comments on 
the project and its programming, most aides did not. This could be attributed more to 
personalities and life styles of the individual aides, rather thjan to project disinterest. 
Several aides did write enthusiastically and often to COT, but this was the exception. 
While most readily talked with COT personnel during site visits, most did not commit 
their comments to writing. 

With arrangements at many sites for the teachers to operate equipment during 
Instructional Programming, many utilization aides had the most direct contact with the 
ANM series, broadcast on Tuesday evenings and directed to adult Natives. Unsolicited 
domments on programming were primarily regarding this series, and were generally 
included with the monthly billing each aide was required to submit to COT. Reaction 
was especially enthusiastic to filmed segments about their own villages, or topics 
discussed on ANM that were especially relevant to a particular village. A sampling 
*of utilization aide comments: ^ 

"Each time we see a show K seems to improve. It's fun for me to be a part of 
an experiment that proves people can work together. The Tuesday night show is the 
best thing that's ever happened to us here. The Native people feel involved. They 
see places they have been, they see people they know. They can see their problems 
on the air, ask questions directly, then and speak to the people, etc. The older 
Native? smile as they hear a tongue they can understand, speak to thjem. I feel as 
though we're building history. . . " — Aniak , 

"My opinion on the TV programs are interesting* But some I don't understand 
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when they don't stop and show pictures of what they are talking about. . .1 think most 
of the people here enjoy the programs.*^ --Chuathbaluk 

"The adults who attend the Alaska Native Magazine, also enjoy this program and 
wished it was longer than one hour. . — Sleetmute 

"It has been very very cold. As cold as 56 degrees below. That seems to make 
the TV act better. We all so hope you will cut the opera Christmas shows. The Natives 
said that was just bum. (Old Eskimo saying.) IVe nevervhad a bit of trouble, never 
had to adjust the dish since this fall . It's been the best job Vve ever had. . . " —Aniak 

"rrifi writing a note with this last Daily Log which was for last month and this 
month. I really don't have much to say, only thing people here miss watching TV. " 
--Chuathbaluk 

The publicity portion of the utilization aide's responsibilities was not as successful 
as had been hoped, for a variety of reason^. One primary obstacle during the first 
months of program broadcast was scheduling changes, which created some confusion 
as printed schedules were revised. Information on ANM program topics was distributed 
to utilization aides as decisions were made by the consumer comfnittee and KUAC 
developed its broadcast schedule, but lack of local publicity still seemed to be a problem. 

On December 23, 1974, GOT received a letter from the utilization'^ide at Galena: 
"At the ANM program of December 17, we had only 3 members present for the whole 
program. All thought the^jjiformation concerning Pipeline Impact was very good, 
and were impressed with the direct interaction part of the program. Three other 
community members were at the program for the last few minutes and also enjoyed what 
they saw. Hopefully wifh more publicity in the future, the program will be more of 
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a success here in Galena, I think it will be." From utilization reports in March, - 
COT learned that attendance had also dropped off in Valdez, at Aniak (competition- 
with bingo) , and at Angoon, 

At several locations (Angoon and Nenana among them) location of the TV monitor 
in the school negatively affected adult attendance for ANM. According to aide's comments, 
some adults found the school a "foreign" and "authoritarian" place, and were reluctant 
to enter it. In several sites the school was located some distance from the center of 
the village, which was another damper on attendance. ^ The aides in Angoon and Nenana 
felt that having a monitor in the town hall or local community center would have 
improved adult attendance and participation. 

Despite (verbal) contact with aides by GOT personnel, publicity seemed to be 
a continuing problem. For example, ip January 1975, the film crew from KUAC learned 
that the aide in one of the villages was iinder the impression that she was only supposed 
to announce' the ANM program in her village the first we6k, and^vas not to "push" * 
attendance. Apparently, the program publicity GOT expected the aides to perform 
once they received schedules was not clearly understood in the villages.^ 

Direct GOT (verbal) contact with the aides about publicity in early 1975 did not 
produce any noticeable change in the aides' activities. Those who were personally 
outgoing continued to publicize programs by visiting friends and neighbors or making 
and distributing posters; those who were not didn't appear to increase their activities. 

A summary of utilization aides daily logs, with audience participation, is given 
in Table 19. . 
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INTERACTION 

An integral component of user involvement with the ALED experiment was the 
interaction possible through a VHF audio link over ATS-1, enabling all sites to talk 
with either the Fairbanks or Juneau studios during broadcast. 

The Instructional Programming series were designed to present program materials 
during the first 15-20 minutes, with the final 10-15 minutes devoted to questions and 
responses from terminal site audiences. The first segments of the Basic Oral Language 
Development and He^ilth Education programs were broadcast from Fairbanks, then 
broadcast was turned over to the Juneau studio for the interaction segment. In Juneau, 
an on-camera studio teacher reviewed the material presented in the program, asked 
questions about the material, and received the responses from the sites. 

The ANM series, broadcast live from Fairbanks, was designed to answer viewer 
questions of the on-camera host or guests any time during the program. All other 
programs broadcast live over ATS-6 were also designed to accommodate viewer questions 

While two-way voice communication was a major* program plan in the development 
of the ALED experiment, its effectiveness could not be known until Implementation. 

Utilization of interaction varr^ed at each terminal site; some responded consistently 
and enthusiastically ov3r the VHF link, some seldom, if ever, responded. 

There were a number of variables involved with interaction that couid not have 
been anticipated and which worked to inhibit viewers. 

The greatest variable was that there was no guarantee that all sites were watching, 
or would r.espond to questions during interaction segments. During the first segment 
of Instructional Programming, GOT Juneau attempted to contact all sites on the VHF 
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link to prepare them to stand by to respond during the interaction segment. This meaqV 
that terminal VHP equipment had to be on in order for them to receive the caN and 
prepare to respond . ° ' 

Through a basically trial and error method, the interaction tekhers discovered 
that there was greater respdnse to a specific question directed at one specific village, 
rather than asking a general' question and waiting for any site to respond. 

The attention span of the Basic Oral Language Development and Health Education 
viewing audience was another variable. After watching a 15-20 minute program, 
students were not always eager to sit still for another 10-15 minutes to listen to questions 
and respond. Generally there was interest when questions were being answered from 
their classroom, but attention wavered when other sites were responding. 

GOT production staff discovered that there was greater interaction response from 
sites visited after the ALED network was operational, when time was spent getting to 
know the teachers and taking pictures of the children, for use during interaction 
program segments. 

"The programs for cNldren on the satellite TV are greatly enjoyed by the children 
and kindergarteners who watch them. Seeing their picture during interaction is also 
looked forward to by many of them." —Sleetmute 

In several schools- (Nenana, Allakaket and Minto) the TV monitor was not located 
in the primary grade classrooms. The proper age viewing audience had to come into 
the classroom to watch, or the wrong age grpup watched and found the show too 
slow-moving or uninteresting, which affected interaction response. 

The interest of the classroom teacher was also a major variable to active inter- 
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action participation. At several sites the teacher was not particularly receptive to 
ALED programm*ng, or received little administrative support, and rarely participated 
in interaction. » 

► » "5 

^ Interaction participation was very minimal from Galena, where the terminal was 
not operational in the schools until December 197^, and the VHF radio was not oper- 
ational until early 1975. The reception problems in Craig (not operational until March 
1975), also made it impossible for Craig to participate in ipteraction until nepr the end 
of the project. Once all equipment worked, however, Craig students participated 
enthusWstical-ly . ^ 

There were other problems that affected adult participation in interaction during 
ANM as r*eported by the utilization aides. Some felt th^t discussions moved on too quickly 
before viewers could ask the questions they wanted to, and were then reluctant to break 
into the new discussion. Some people didn't like pressing the button and speaking 
into a microphone.' Others felt that the teachers inhibited villagers from responding 
(Appendix H S^*) 

The design of the VHF audio system required that while asking a question, sites 
change their audio S-band receiver channel , which allowed them to hear only the audio 
from the studio and avoid feedback. Thus, w^lile one person at a sitfe asked a question, 
the others at that site could not hear the question unless the studio host repeated it. 
This was confusing to many. > ^ > 

Overall, the utilization of interaction was greatest at terminal sites which had^ 
the most personal contact with COT personnel and gnderstood the project. The technical 
knowledge required to talk on the radio was minimal, but still intimidated some. 
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From project start to end, interaction response increased, as users became more 
famiHar with the system, and sur^^r of themselves in using it. ^ 

"Probably the most impressive thing is that we can really talk to the /uneau 
station and that the surrounding participating villages can actually be reached and the 
children can hear the repljes." — Valdez 

Table 20 gives the completion milestone of field activities and user involvement. 

Total project utilization costs are shown in, Appendix J. 2. 
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ViL PROGRAM SELECTION 

INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMMING 

One major component of programming planned for distribution in Alaska over 
ATS--6 was Instructional Prograrpming, designed to meet the educational needs of rural 
Alaskan children. To best determine these needs, GOT established, early In the HET 
experiment planning phase, a close and continual working relationship with the Alaska 
Department of Education (DOE). 

Representatives of the two agencies met together at the inception of the project 
for intensive periods of time to write or revise proposals for funds for the experiment. 
These meetings were productive, but sporadic. As the prospects of funding became 
more of a reality. the meetings increased in number and took on the nature df planning 
for implementation of the proposed activities. These meetings increased in Intensity 
and number (as often> as two or three times per week) after the contract with NIE was 
signed (December 1973) . During this time period, almost daily phone conferences 
were held. 

There was no formal organizational structure established on paper, other than 
the designation of representative personnel for DOE and GOT. No decisions were made 
regarding the Instructional Programming without consultative meetings between the 
two. These meetings almost always included the GOT Experiment Coordinator and the 
Education Experiment Manager. The guidelines for the formation, organization and 
operation of the consumer committees grew out of these meetings. 

In considering utilization possibilities for the educational component of the ATS-*6 
ALED experiment, the Alaska Department of Education input focused on two concerns. 
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First was the pe-cept<on-rby both "established" educators and the concerned 

public~-that the state pays a heavy price for both rural student school experience and 
overall educational management. Such problems result largely from frustrating geo- 
graphical and communication network constraints. Physically interfacing ail or several 
components of the total educational process, without resorting to representative strategies, 
proves extremely time and resource consuming. As a consequence, physical travel 
is used sparingly and with little real cost efficiency. 

A major concern, therefore, from the Department's point of view, was to establish 
and/or facilitate two-way communication between and among the various participants 
in the educational enterprise which approximated as closely as possible face~to-face 
communication. 

An obvious partial solution to time and space restraints affecting effective and 
personal communications was the use of live video/audio communication. However, 
real experience in utilizing such a communication link was lacking among state educators. 
Thus, 3 second consideration of DOE in approaching the ATS-6 experiment was the 
possibility of gaining "hands on" experience in live video/audio communication--from 
a variety of vieyvpoints— which could be utilized to make sound decisions in a later 
point of time; for example, in relation to the increasingly probable establishment of 
an Alaskan satellite communications system. 

While such experience could no doubt be gained from dealing solely with available, 
pre-prepared "packages" in teacher training, educational program or course offerings^ 
and management strategies, the Department felt the necessity of directing all experimental 
activity during ATS-6 toward identified needs of Alaskan students. 
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Identification of the educational needs of Alaskan students was based on a 1972 
needs assessment study prepared for the DOE ("Critical Educational Needs sn Alaska 
Statewide," Worldwide Education and Research Institute, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1972), ^ 

Based on this study, three critical educational needs could be identified that 
were particularly applicable to utilization of the ATS- 6 ALED experiment: 

1. Youngsters need to learn basic communication skills. 

2. Learners need to learn good health habits and accurate information 
about sex and drugs. 

3. Learners need instruction which recognized differences in individual 
learning style; and they also need more options in education than are 
now available to them. 

In resolving or lessening these basic, critical needs the DOE placed emphasis 
on the contribution of and interplay among the three primary parties involved in any 
formal educational process~~students, teachers and administrators. ATS-6 program 
strategies, as seen by the DOE, placed major emphasis on the student, but also involved 
in a meaningful and sustained manner both teacher's and administrators. Given the 
limited time of the ATS-6 ALED experiment, the DOE also recognized that programming 
targeted to specific objectives was one step in achieving a resolution of the identified need. 

Ideally, program focus and content would be determined only after considerable 
and broad-based input from educational and consumer groups around the state. 
However,' it was possible to provide a generalized statement of DOE intentions for 
utilizing ATS-6 program time for educationial experimentation, The DOE viewed ATS-6 
as an opportunity for testing the validity of using such a communication link as a 
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vehicle for providing more effective educational programs for the state's students. 
Therefore, although program content was focused on identified learner needs, the 
prime end result of the ATS-6 experiment was seen as acquisition of data regarding 
the feasibility of utilizing sucli teclinology to upgrade the state's educational programs 
rather than alleviation of an identified need. The major concern, from DOE's standpoint 
was whether or not the process was viable; large gains in pupil performance were not 
expected within the time frame allowed. 

Based on this input from the Alaska Department of Educatibn, four specific 
experimental program series for Instructional Progjramming were selected: 

Early Childhood Education (ECE) 

Basic Oral Language Development (BOLD) 

Health Education 

Teacher In-Service Training (TIST) 
Continued DOE input resulted in the clarification of GOT's objectives for each 
of these programs. 

Early Childhood Education 

The overall objectives for this program series were? 

1 , To test the effectiveness of live televjsion and two-way voice communication 
to provide training for mothisrs and preschool children. 

2, To test the effectiveness of live television and two-way voice communication 
to provide cognitive, affective, and psychomotor activities for the development 
of preschool children. 

> The primary instructional group to be covered by the experiment was Native 
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village children ages 1-5 with main emphasis on ages 3 and 4, 

The design of this experiment centered around the mother, home and child. 
Manipulative activities would center around things commonly found In Native homes. 
Language activities primarily involved listening, and active response to commands. 
Affective areas centered primarily around self-esteem reinforcement. Instructions and ^ 

\ 

dialogue with the parents would be in the Native and English languages. Language 
patterns for the child would be in English with encouragement to the parent for the 
child to learn the Native language at home. The set would be constant and Involve a 

G 

background of a home, the instructor/mother, student/child and normal hoMseho Id items 
and toys. 

Basic Oral Language Development 

The objectives of this experiment were: / 

1 . To test the effectiveness of television and two-way voice communication 

to provide irsstruction directly to children for the development and Improve- ' 
mentof oral production In the English language, 

2. To test the effectiveness of television and two-way voice communication; 

to provide training for aides residing in rural communities In the techniques ^ 
necessary to assjst in teaching the development and Improvement of oral 
production in the English language. 

Children's language ability varies from one area to another so the age of the 
children receiving Instruction also varied from 4 years to 7 years as determined by 
the viability of English in each target group. 

The program would be broadcast in two 30-mlnate programs each week. The 

ERIC . . « --'-^ 
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program presented oral English patterns In the form of dialogues, games, songs and 
activities. The format of the program was designed to elicit group responses" from the 
students at the receiver sites. The children were to be guided by a teacher or an aide 
assisting the students to make the proper response and. further reinforce the language 
patterns. 

A lesson guide was to be supplie<;i to all teachers, with instructions for teaching 
techniques and advance lesson preparation. 

Health Education ^ o 

For the Health Education experiment, half of the programs were to be produced 
in Alaska from consumer committee approved designs. The other half were to be 
"packaged" materials from national instructional programming sources. It was anticipated 
that this program series would consist of two half-hour programs each week; the first 
to broadcast the Alaska-produced program, and the second the canned film reinforcing 
the lessons of the first program. 

The objectives for this Health .Education series were not made more definite 
prior to consumer committee input, to allow maximum user involvement and participation 
in planning. 

Teacher In-Service Training 

The objective of the in-service training component of this experiment was to 
provide opportunities for in-service training, to upgrade the education and skills of 
rural teachers. 

The primary instructional groups for this component were teachers, administrators 
and paraprofessionals. 
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Originaf planning called for three one-hour presentations and one final program 
of U hours, designed as teaching workshops in the areas of ATS- 6 program orientation 
and utilization, and other topics requested by rural teachers. 

Interaction 

^ ■ • . ■ S 

In all Instructional Programming planning, each series was centered on the 
maximum use of the interaction link between Sites and transmission studios via ATS-1 . 
This would allow maximum student and teacher user involvement, for asking questions 
and responding to the lessons presented by each series program. 

The overall objectives for these Instructional Programs were developed by GOT 
to aid in ALED project planning while leaving maximum content goals and objectives 
open for consumer input. 

While selecting the general program areas, GOT felt it crucial to leave final 
program planning to the consumer committees, to allow these Instructional Programs to 
meet the needs and objectives that Alaskan rural consumers themselves could choose. 

Specific program content for the ECE, BOLD and Health Education series were 
to be determined by consumer committees and the program design subcontractor. Full 
program responsibility for TIST was left in the hands of the Alaska Department of Education. 

PUBLIC BRQADCASTING , 

The Public Broadcasting Programming for the ALED experiment was planned to 
consist of twdNTomponents: 

1 . Viewer-Defined Programming 
' 2. PBS/NPR Interbonnect \ 
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Viewer-Defined Programminci 

^Viewer-Defined Programming was designed to utilize the interaction capability of 
ATS-6 to allow the rural Alaskan consumers of program material to determine the content 
and future dire^ction of the program. 

• This experiment component was centered around a program titled Alaska Native = 
^^g^^'"^ (ANM), a one-hour weekly broadcast on topics of interest to rural Alaskan Native 
adtilts . Program content for the first programs in the series was to be determined by 
"a Native consumer committee, which would then set priorities for handling future 
topic suggestions received during the program's interaction segment. Plans for the 
' program included broadcast in several Native languages over ATS-6's four audio 
channels. With an on-camera Native host, program format included interviews with 
guests to explain and discuss topics directly affecting Native Alaskans, news of special 
interest to the viewing Native audience, on-location film footage 6f events and life-styles 
in rural Alaska, with special emphasis on interaction for viewers' questions and 
responses throughout each program. 

A special production staff at KUAC-TV in Fairbanks was to produce all ANM 
programs, with program content chosen by the program's consumer committee, to be 
selected from .the AFN and the four regional Native corporations represented in the 
ATS-6 footprint. 

PBS/NPR Interconnect 

The PBS/NPR Interconnect portion of the Public Broadcasting experiment was 
designed to trans/nit live national educational and jmws programming directly to all 
ATS-6 receiving sites. It was intended to determine, by audience measurement, the 
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public reaction to live programming as contrasted to that received after delays of 12 
hours to one moMth, with viewer interest in live programs to serve as a basis for 
determining demand in planning for operational communications system requirements. 

Public affairs radio and television programs, originating at network headquarters 

■J 

of the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) and National Public Radio (NPR) in Washing- 

ton, D.C. would be transmitted via terrestrial systems to the Network Control Center (NCC) 

operated by the Federation of Rocky Mountain States (FORMS) in Denver, Colorado. 

From there, programming would be transmitted to ATS-6 and then to the earth stations 

in Alaska via one of the two S-band downlinks. 

As envisioned in this program planning, some of the Alaska sites would be capable 

of originating informational and public affairs program material for transmission on one 

of the two S-band uplinks through NCC/Denver, for subsequent insertion jn PBS and 

NPR national programs. ; ' 

■ . • ' * <? 

Since the hours scheduled for* Alaska ATS-6 ALED use would rarely coincide 
* ' \ ■ 

with scheduled network distribution of programming Alaska might vyish to obtain, plans 

called for NCC/Denver to record programs for transmission to Alaska when the satellite 

was available. The limited availability of ATS-6, as well as time zone differences, 

could result in some delay of program transmission, but would still provide Alaska 

with more direct national programming than was otherwise available to most of rural Alaska. 

1 he PBS/NPR Interconnect was planned for use on HET 1 simultaneously during 

ALED program broadcasts on HET 2, and during Alaskan medical experiment use of HET 2. 

EXPERIMENTS OF OPPORTUNITY ' 

In early 1974 COT made the decision to utilize any unused Alaska ATS-6 time 
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{education time during holidays or any time aiiatted to Alaska and not scheduled for 
a particular use) for a variety of "Experiments of Opportunity." 

GOT would make this time available to any state agency interested in designing 
programming to explore and demonstrate the suitability of satellite communications 
in meeting their own defined user needs. 

GOT anticipated ihat this wider degree of state participation would generate 
additional enthusiasm' for satellite communication and would also gssist GOT in gathering 
together a brbad base of support for a future operational system which would incorporate 
such capability. r, 

Scheduling for this component would remain flexible, with full and adequate 
scheduling notification to NASA by GOT. Any production costs or operational expenses 
incurred were to be borne by the agencies participating. 
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' Vlll. PROGRAM DESIGN - ' ' , . 

The design process of preparing programs for prpduct^i^aried with each 
programming component of the ALED project. 



• INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMMING ^ 
T6 accomplish the design for Early Childhood Education (ECE) , Basic Oral 
Language Development (BOLD) and Health Education intended for a specific Alaskan 
consumer audience, GOT chose to subcontract, to acquire additional expertise In tele- 
vision educational programming. Contact was made in the fall of 1973 with two potential, 
agencies, the Center for Northern Educational Research (ONER) of the University of Alaska 
in Fairbanks, and the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) in Portland, 
Oregon. Discussions with both agencies continued through the fall (Appendix H and H. 1) . 

Based on these negotiations of design requirements and CNER's November 
withdrawal from consideration (Appendix H.3), in December 1973 GOT requested a bid 
waiver from the State off^Alaska, for award of the design contract to NWREL (Appendix H . 4) 

On DecembepnS, 1973 GOT entered into a contfract agreement with NWREL for 
program design for EG E, BOLD and Health Education (i^ppendix A.3) . 

This,contract called for production design of 32 ECE; 64 BOLD, and 64 Health 
Education programs, for a total of $220,457. Under this agreement NWREL established 
a program office in Anchorage, and immediately began design research and preparation 
of materials for presentation to the programs* consumer committees. (This original 
design contract did not include final script ^/fUng. ) 

Figure T6 gives NWREL management responsibilities and personnel. InstrUctiohal 
program design total costs are given in Appendix J .3, ' 

• . '"p 
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Figure 16. ^ NWREL Management ari«3 Personnel 
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Table 21 shows the contracted design completion schedule. The resources com- 
piled by NWREL in its design research are given in Appendix H. 5. 

The Anchorage office of NWREL was opened in January 1974, with Doug Bryan as 
Director. Bryan resigned on J,uly 1, and his duties were assumed by Dr. Norman 
Hamilton, NWREL's Director of Curriculum Development for the Alaska Telecommunica- 
tion S^Pr^clT^T^TthouglT^ in Portland, Hamilton spent approximately 
one-third of his time in Anchorage'through January 1975, to supervise NWREUs efforts. 

ECE and BOLD design were directed by Walter Featherly, beginning in January 
1974. The funding suspension for ECE necessitated Featherly's termination effective 
August 1974. 

Bernadine Featherly, serving as a part-time BOLD design consultant from April 
through June 1974, assumed full-time BOLD design work in July. She held full BOLD 
design, as well as tea.cher manual compilation, responsibility through design completion 
in mid-January 1975. 

The Health Education program series, and teacher manual, were designed by 
Holly Bruggeman, employed by NWREL/Anchorage from January 1974 through May 1975. 

Irr January 1974, GOT met with NWREL to estabHsh guidelines of the functioning 
of the three consumer committees. The result of this meeting was the decision that 
NWREL would draw up a formal charter on committee policies. 

On February 1 1 , 1974, a formal Memorandum of Understanding was drawn up 
between GOT, NWREL and program producers KUAC, regarding the consumer committee 
involvement in all phases of programming (Appendix H. 6) . 

With selection of consumer committee members complete in early 1974, the first 
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meeting was held in Juneau in mid-February. NWREL presented "Roles and Responsi- 
tQ^ities of Consumer Committees" (Appendix which the committees, after discussion, 

approved. 

Based.on its agreement with.GOT allowing maximum consumer committee involve- 

. : • >^ 

ment in program design, NWREL's first presentations to the committees consistently 



were in the form of alternatives to be selected. Once design goals and approaches had 
been chosen by the committees, NV\/REL presented preliminary program designs for 
sugges^tion and alteration, followed by final program designs for (:ommittee approval. 
This process continued through the last consumer committee Meetings in November 1974/ 
and approval of the completed final program designs. Final scripts were to be ^prepared 
by the production subcontractor , from these approved designs. 

COT had selected the three basic Instructional Program areas, viewing age groups, 
^ and number of programs in each se>"ies. All other program dpcisions were left up to 
mo committees. 

An example of the first stages of this committee input can be seen in the^materials 
available at the first committee meetings. In preparing the consumer committees to 
select their own content priorities, NWREL distributed "Topics for the Discussion of 
the Consumer Committees, " (Appendix H .7) , to encourcige discussion of some approach 
possibilities and alternatives. Also distributed at the first committee meeting was 
information regarding the 1972 ASSOS survey of Alaskan educational needs, asking if 
consumer committee members agreed with these .assessments (Appendix H.7). 

TJie three committees established the following basic program objectives during 
this' first meeting: ' 

ERJC 
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Priorities: 



Physical 

Dental 
Vision 
Hearing 

Lun gs (TB tine" 
Understand Body 



Health Education 



Mental 



Habits (Hygiene-Safety)" 



Alcoholism Dental Care 

Suicide Vision Care 

Self-Image Smoking 
imotional AwaFeness Nutrition 
Communications Water Safety 

First Aid 
Use of Medication 
Sanitation i 



Puppets; Selected : 

Moose 
Beaver 

General Objectives : ^ 

1 . To develop good health habits. 

2. To encourage positive health attitudes. 

3. To develop good self-concept^ pride and cultural identity. 

4. To promote good safety practices. 

5. To develop knowledge of the body and its functions. 



Early Childhood Education 



Overall Goals: 



1 . To encourage parents to teach the Native language at home by the^jse of legends. 

2. To develop good feelings about self, home, school, and social relationships^-getting 
along, sharing. 



3. To develop an understanding of the cultural similaritie^^nd differences between 
groups in Alaska. 



'11 'iZ 

/ 



/ 
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4. To teach the childreri to become active rather than passive viewers. 

5. To pi^ovide vi. ^rious, real-life experiences that kids can^t get in the village. 

6. To integrate teachers and parents in follow-'Up activities. 

Basic braL Language Development 
Overall Goals : ^ ^ • . " 

1 . That the students acquire and develop the oral language skills necessary to com- 
municate effectively. 

2. That they have a good foundation of oral language proficiency upon which to base 
future successful achievement in reading, yvriting, and the more complex processes^ 
of thinking such as concept formation, problem solving and abstract reasoning. 

3. That through the language they develop an understanding of a different culture and 
be able to'runction in it without losing personal identity in their own culture. . 

On February 28, 1974 GOT modified its contract with NV\tflEL tq^reduce the BOLb 
series from 64 to 32 programs at no change in cost (Appendix A.3. 1) . 

As requested by NIE for completion by March 15, program overviews were 
prepared by NWREL for GOT's submission for NIE evaluation prior to extending funding. 
Those overviews detailed program objectives, reflecting the advice of the first consumer 
cornmittee meetings. 

In submitting these expanded overviews to GOT, NWREL stated: 

While the program objectives should be helpful to evaluators, we 

hope that the central thrust of the evaluation will not center upon actual 

achievement of children. The use of television as a means of delivering 

instruction to children in the classroom is not unique to this experiment. 

Ratherv the unique features indicate such prevailing concerns as: 



ERIC 
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1 . The practicality of the media technology in Alaska. 

2. The appropriateness of using satellite telecommunications 
for these instructional purposes. 

^ 3. The acceptability of the content of the programs as relevant 

to the needs and wishes of the communities. 

4. The value of the media to the relief of isolationism of the 
Alaskan villages. 

5. The cultural support that can be achieved through the media. 

6. The importance of the media as a supplementary and sup- 
portive instructional resource to classrpom teachers. 

7. The effect of the programs on the improvement of the total 

learning resources of the community. 

... . .. t • 

The production contract was signed March 18, 1974. Under this original 

contract, KUAC had final script writing responsibilities, requiring close coordination 
with NWREL and its program designs. It was agreed by both KUAC and NWREL in March 
that it would be impractical to have scriptwriters located in Fairbanks, since they 
would be working closely with NWREL in Anchorage. On the basis of this understanding, 
NWREL/Anchorage recruited and hired two scriptwriters in the spring of 1974, with 
salaries to be paid by KUAC. 

NWREL continued to prepare the six preliminary program designs for submission 
to the next consumer committee meeting. This second meeting was held in Anchorage 
on April 18 and 19. 

A sample of the preHminary program designs submitted to the consumer committees 
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by NWREL are given in Appendix H. 8. The details of committee review and modification 
at its April meeting are given in Appendix H. 9. 

This second meeting was the consumer committee's first look at NWREL program 
designs. All committees approved of the approach used in these preliminary designs, 
found them relevant and in keeping \A(ith committee program objectives, and written 
approval was granted for the first six preliminary designs by all thr^e committees. 

An example of the modifications made by the committees is reported in the 
minutes of the second BOLD meeting: one BOLD program plan called for the "use of 
hats of various sorts and sizes. The consumer committee suggested that the hats used 
be from the different cultural areas of Alaska, e.g. , a b^ver hat, a spruce hat, and 
not just cowboy and fireman hats, etc." 

The ECE consumer committee also passed a resolution requesting that ECE be 
broadcast during school hours, rather than in the late afternoon, as scheduling then 
called for (Appendix H . 9. 1 ) . 

In April the GOT Education Experiment Manager verbally requested a longer 
lead time in NWREL preparation of materials for consumer committee meetings. Another 
important element of program design, fn addition to the ongoing input of the consumer 
committees, was input from program producers KUAC in Fairbanks. 

NWREL/Portland expressed awareness of this additional coordination effort to 
NWREL/Anchorage in a letter April 12, 1974: 

Jf thi^ is indeed to be a cooperative effort with Juneau, Anchorage 

and Fairbanks all having input at every step, then a plan for coordination 

meetings must be established. I would sugigest that Juneau initiate these 
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meetings to be held in Anchorage on specified dates and that the agendas 
be set so that all can be prepared . . . Informal and casual agreements are 
all right, but I worry about clear understandings. This seems to be the 
mode which is developing between you and Fairbanks , . . Let's check all 
perceptions and document all informal and cooperative tradeoffs ... 
On May 3, GOT responded to this NWREL request for clarifying the coordination 
effort between GOT/Juneau, KUAC/Fairbanks and NWREL/Anchorage (Appendix H.IO). 
At GOT's request, NWREL was to submit program designs to both KUAC and GOT five 
days prior to consumer committee meetings, with contractors and COT to meet 
together the day before all committee meetings. 

The third consumer committee meetings were held in Fairbanks on June 5 and 6. 
Six final program designs and ten additional preliminary designs were presented to the 
committees by NWREL. The minutes for eafh committee are included in Appendix H.ll. 
Specific decisions reached by the committees in June were as follows: 

Health Education 

1. Approved puppets, set design and characterizations. 

2. ^ Approved sequencing of S^ lessons. 

3. Selected Right On! as series title. 

^, Approved first six final, and next ten preliminary program designs. 

Basic Oral l^anguage Development 

1. Selected Amy and the Astros as series title. 

2, Accepted decisio/1 that interaction portion would originate in Juneau. 

I 
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3. Established procedures for members to help supply^^Nati^^e^rtifacts 
to program producers. 

^. Approved first six final, and next ten preliminary program designs. 



Early Childhood Education 

1. Passed resolution giving regional corporations authority to select 
appropriate Native legends for program use. x 

2. Approved first six final and next ten prisliminary program designs. . 



Program final designs for Health Education and BOLD, based on approved design 
are given in Appendix H. 11 . 1 and H. 11 . 2. 

In addition to scripting 32 Health Education programs, NWREL also had the 
responsibility of selecting 32 packaged health films to accompany each of the original 
lesson programs. NWREL contacted a wide variety of film distributors, and previewed 
all possible films on original program topics. In selecting suitable films, attenti'ofi — — 
was given to age of the viewing audience (8-10 year old children) as well as relevance 
to rural Alaska. From these previews and recommendations by NWREL, the consumer 
committees ap^oved all final selections. The first 16 films had been selecte<^ by 
August, with the remaining 16 selected by the end of December. 

In early June, NWREL submitted a progress report to COT, with program accom- 
plishments to cjate (Appendix H. 12) . Table 22 gives the revised program production 
schedule (reduction of BOLD programs to 32) . 

NWREL's reporting procedures to COT were formalized in early August with 

COT's request for bi-monthly financial status and work performed reports beginning 

\ 

August 15 (Appendix H. 13) . These reports were required to enable COT to complete 
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its bi-monthly status reports to NIE. 

In late June KUAC prepared a written Memorandum of Understanding to NWREL, 
detailing the maximum talent that, could be provided in program production (Appen- 
dix LI and 1.2) . Discussions continued between NWREL and KUAC on scriptwriting 
res p on sibilities. KUAC^s $10,000 budget for script writing could not cover the $10/hour 
full-time pay for 2 scriptwriters for 10 months, as NWREL desired. In discussions 
with KUAC, NWREL expressed its practical concern for increased supervision of the 
writers. By contract revisions (Appendices A . 3. 2 and A. 5. 2) effective July 15, $8500 
was shifted from KUAC to NWREL to accomplish all remaining final script writing. 
(Negotiations between the two agencies resulted in payment for all script work completed 
prior to the contract r-evision. ) 

A total of six scriptwriters, produced finished BOLD scripts, from March 1974 
through January 1975. The first six scripts were written by Rowena Currington in 
March and April. Modification of the numb^»" of characters for BOLD required extensive 
revision of these six scripts, performed in August by NWREL/Portland staff and 
Karen Parr, who also wrote the music and songs for the series. In September, Evy Walte 
assisted in the revisions of one script, and Larry Talbert completed the slapstick 

segments. The sixth and final writer fo:' BOLD, Glenna Northrip was hired in September 

... 1 
and worked on all remaining scripts through mid~January 1975. 

«* ' ' ' ^ 

Scriptwriting for the health education series began in May, with Larry Talbert 

worKing through September on all the muppet segments, and initial scripts. All BOLD 
scripts were revised and/or written by Eileen Lane from August 1974 through mid- 
January 1975, with assistance from Bethine Garrison on one script in November. 
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(Scriptwriting personnel detailed in Figure 16 J 

As final designs and initial scripts were being completed in June, COT was 
informed by NIE that the FY 75 budget request was to be extensively reviewed before 
any funding would be made. This decision placed the design and production of two 
Instructional Prograrrf^, BOLD and ECE, in a state of suspended animation for the rerriain- 
ing crucial months prio»" to broadcast start. 

On June 28, NIE extended COT/s FY 1974 planning grant through July 31, 1974, 
requesting detailed schedules and budgets for the project, and separate costs of 
ECE and BOLD development, to be Submitted by July 15. All funding for both BOLD 
and ECE was suspended after June 30, 1974. NIE agreed to make Its decision o%the 
funding of these two program components on or before August 31, 1974 (Apfpendix A! 1 . 5) 

At COT request in June, NWREL prepared project 'review reports'oh BOLD ahd 
ECE, containing all information on the problems, objectives, processes and theoretical 
justification for the instructional approaches to be used. NWREL submitted the finished ' 
reports to COT on July 12, to serve as a basis for NIE review and potential reinstatement 
of the two series . ' • 

Agency approval procedures for\inal scripts were determined at a coordination 
meeting in July. With receipt of consumer committee final design approval, NWREL was 
to provide KUAC with the completed final scripts. With KUAC approval of the scripts' 
"producibility," the scripts were to be signed, and two copies sent to COT. With COT 
signed approval, the scripts were then to be returned to NWREL (Appendix H.14) . 
(Due to time deadlines, verbal approval was followed by written confirmation. 

COT program planning proceeded despite funding uncertainties, and planning 
for the next consumer committee meetings continued. 
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In July, GOT also requested NIE's ^proval for authorizing the preparation of ten 
BOLD scripts scheduled for delivery by August 30, at a cost not to exceed $750. This 
work proceeded on the unofficial understanding from NIE that BOLD would be funded. GOT 
wished to have the series ready for production if the NIE design review was favorable. 
Should the review recommend discontinuing BOLD, then'a minimum of additional money 
would have been spent jn keeping the series ready for possible production. 

In the process of review, NIE also reduced the number of ECE programs (still not 
funded) from 32 to 1&> for broadcast beginning in January 1975 (Appendix A. I . 5. a) . In 
mid-July, NWREL potified GOT of its compliance in suspending ECE program design 
(Appendix H.16) . In July NWREL also submitted to KUAC the first 6 final scripts for 
Health Education. The first 6 BOLD scripts were submitted to KUAC in late August 
(four were later recalled for revisions). 

On August 23, NIE verbally informed GOT Of its decision to continue support for 
BOLD, and to suspend all further support for ECE. In response GOT requested NIE 
reaction to seeking outside funding to continue ECE development (Appendix H,17) . 
NWREL also supported ECE continuation if funds could be found (Appendix H. 18) . 

On September 3, NIE verbally informed COT that its support for BOLD was 
temporarily suspended due to uncertain FY 1975 funding for NIE. NIE had no objection 
to GOT^s search for other funds for ECE, suggesting that GOT might also seek funding 
elsewhere for B^LD. On September 12 NIE informed GOT that it would be informed of 
NIE*s decision on BOLD as soon as it was made (Appendix A. 6. 3) . 

During this period of uncertain funding for BOLD, with program broadcast 
scheduled to begin in October, GOT informed NIE of its cTecision to continue program 
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design and preparation for production (Appendix H.19): "We are presently Allowing 
the program to proceed so that it can meet its scheduled air date of October 7, 1974. 
We will have to stop all -work on the prograro^ortly after that .date if we are not 
assured of adequate funding to continue. Even our present actions with regar*d to the 
program may seriously jeopardize progress in other areas." 

NIE's response in October (Appendix A. 6. 4) was an indicatiort of full support 
for BOLD If NIE was funded. NIE acknowledged COT's continuation of the BOLD series, 
with'the understanding that money spent by COT for series design and production 
might not be reimbursed by NIE. ^ 

BOLD design did proceed, despite lack of certain funding, at COT's understood 

t ■ • ■ 

risk. Official funding approval was not granted by NIE until February 14, 1975 
(Appendix A. 6.5) . - 

Despite funding problems, th'e consumer committee meetings planned for early 

f- . ' " ■ 

September were held in Juneau. (Mi^nutes of all meetings in Appendix H.20.) 

0 . .. 

The ECE committee was informed of the NIE decision to discontinue funding for 

the series, and was;^iven several alternatives: ' 

'-^ ' ' / ' ' ' ' 

1 . Accept "NIE decision and drop program. ' ' 

2. .Support the seeking of additional funds ($45,000) to reinstate program. 
(Funding would have to be avai^jable by October 1 for the programs to be 
broadcast beginning in January .)' ^ 

Th^omrtiittee's dissatisfaction with the^NIE decision resulted in, two>esolutions, 
endorsed by all other consumer committee members as well (Appendix H.20.1) . 

The Health Education consumer committee, at this September meeting^ previewed 
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the first fSur Right On! programs that had been produced, offering the suggestions 
r for future design that 1) the pace of shows be quickened, with shorter skits and more 
puppets; and 2) more music be included. The characterization of the health aide met < 
with committee approval, although they agreed that she needed some "polishing" in 
delivering her lines. The committee also approved the teacher's manual NWREL had 
prepared and the show's theme songs. (Table 23 lists Health Education program 
"topics, as written, based on consumer committee recommendations.) 

The BOLD consumer committee was also informed of the funding uncertainty for 
the series at this September meeting. Designs for programs 17 through 2^* were approved, 
with some modifications. Members were told that production would begin Immediately 
on BOLD program #1 . ' 

^ The teacher's manuals for BOLD and Health Education, approved by the consumer 
coitimittees at their September meeting, were prepared by NWREL program designers. ^ 
Each provided teacher orientation on the overall Alaska ATS-6 project^ program 
objectives, and spepific classroom activities to reinforce each program's lesson. The 
manuals, to accompany all 32 programs in each series, were preparedjn August, 
with the first 16 lesson plans distributed in September, and the final IG^distributed in 
December. (A sample from the manual for Program 1 in Health Education is given 
in Appendix H.21. The BOLD Program 1 sample is Appendix H . 22. ) 

Carrying out the ECE consumer committee 'resolution to seek other funding for 
the ECE program series, COT made inquiries to several federal and private agencies 
in September 1974. Inquiries were directed to HEW Region X, Atlantic Richfield Co. ; 
and agencies within the U.S. Department of Education. Given the October 1 COT 
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TABLE 23. ALASKA ATS-6 HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM TOPICS 



Program No.* 



1 " 


General Health 


3 


ir'ersonai Hygiene and Health Habits 


5 


E#Yes ana Eye care 


7 


nars ana r*ar care 


9 


iJ-nvironmenT: ana Ciotning 


11 


rroscDite ana cola Weather Hazards 


13 


Germs 


15 




17 


uisease control 


19 ' 


wucrition 


21 




23 


uentiai Health 


25 


J Liencai neaicn 




Physical Fitness 


9 Q 


Individual Differences 


31 


o 

r ami ly i»ire 




Midway Review 




Sources of Emotion 


37 


Emotional Expression 


39 


iviea 1 ca ti ion s 


41 


Alconoi ^ 


43 


rt a AC* 

Voiiangcs 


45 


Arccic burvivai 


47 


uommunicy Liire 


49 


uommunicacion 


51 


Pollution and Sanitation 


53 


Accident Prevention 


55 


Recreational Safety 


57 


First Aid 


59 •• 


Hospitalization 


61 

<* 


Health Careers 


63 


Review and Summary 



*Odd numbeirfed programs were those originally designed and 
. produced for the Alaska project. Even .numbered programs 
were pre-packaged films accompanying each original 
production (listed in Appendix^ I,4) • 
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deadline for finding funding, and the already-completed FY budgeting of these agencies, 
the funding search for ECE never reached a formal proposal state. 

On October 31, COT modifieid its contract agreement with NWREL, reducing 
funding $27,669 due to NIE*s ECE discontinuation (Appendix A. 3. 2) . 

In early November, NWREL requested an additional $17,500, stating that while . 
COT cut BOLD funding in the 10/31/74 modification, it did not decrease work to be 
performed on the series (Appendix A. 3. 3) . 

A second contract modification with NWREL was approved by COT on 11/15/74, 
increasing funding by $10, 500, to complete BOLD design, and preparation of teacher 
manuals for BOLD and Health Education (Appendix A. 3. 4) . 

With programs in production, and the first month's programs already broa^c3st, 
the Health Education and BOLD consumer committees held a final meeting 0<^tober 31 and 
November 1. At this meeting all remaining final designs were approved. The Health 
Education committee also gave final approval to the second and final group of packaged 
health films, from possibilities selected by NWRE^^ (The lisi uf all health films selected 
and broadcast is given in Appendix 1 . 4. ) ^ 

At this final BOLD consumer committee meeting (minutes in Appendix H.23),^•^ 
members viewed BOLD Program #5. This was the first opportunity for the committee 
to reviftw the production, which had been broadcast beginning October 7. 

While some members indicated enthusiastic student response to the program, 

the consumer committee was generally disappointed with the program. The dissatis- 

-J 

factions centered around the feelings that the puppets did not meet design specifications, 
and had limited facial expressions and mobility. Cenerally, they felt the program 
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to lack warmth in characterizations and delivery. The puppet designer agreed to 
perform modifications the committee requested. Further committee suggestions included 
music accompaniment for all songs, and a story line with more interludes in the programs 

Oesptte these dissatisfactions, the committee concluded its work by formally 
stating its support for the overall program: "We, the members of the ATS-6 consumer 
committee on Basic Oral Language Development, feel that the program is meeting the 
overall objectives and cultural relevancies, and fully support the continuation of 
the ATS-6 program." ^ 

On December 19^ the NWREL Board of Directors viewed segments-^of BOLD 
program #11 and Health Education Program #31. Reported Hamilton: "There were no 
negative reactions to either program. The Board was pleased that NWREL had been 
a part of the project" (Appendix H .23. 1) . 

NWREL continued to deliver finished scripts to KUAG through January. While 
the first 16 Health scripts were behind schedule, due to initial revisions, delivery 
^f the final 16 scripts was well ahead of scheduled delivery dates. The final script was 
delivered to KUAC during the first week of January 1975. - 

BOLD script delivery to KUAC was delayed through August and September by 
funding uncertainties and revisions. The final script was delivered the third week 
in January 1975, when NWREL closed its Anchorage office. (The details of BOLD 
script and production conflicts that necessitated extensive negotiation and coordination 
in the fall of 1974 are detailed in PROGRAM PRODUGTION/BOLD.) 

A final extension of NWREL's contract was made on March 10, 1975, extending 
NWREL personnel consultation to GOT and KUAC through May 15l 1975. This change 
Increased total NWREL contract cost by $11,637 (Appendix A. 3. 5). 
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Design milestones are given in the following Tables: 

Health Education; Table 27-A Milestone Schedule 7/20/74 

Table 27-B Completion Milestones 6/30/75 
BOLD: Table 28-A Milestone Schedule 7/20/74 

. ' ^ . Table 28-B Completion Milestones 6/30/75 

Teacher In-Service Training 

Design for Teacher In-Service Training (TIST) programming was the responsibility 
of the Alaska Department of Education (Appendix H.24) , With the increase in satellite 
time available to ALED, TIST was increased from the four programs originally planned 
^to 32 half-hour programs. 

In May of 1974 DOE established its task force for TIST programming (Appendix H . 25) 
and set guidelines for TIST planning and design (Appendix H.26) . These guidelines 
called for the agency task force to determine program objectives, with script preparation 
performed by an independent program producer. An interaction coordinator was also 
included in TIST planning as well as any personnel needed to produce written supple- 
mentary materials. 

On August 1, the DOE contracted with Aaron Productions of Juneau to: "Design, 
script and produce a series of 32 one-half hour television programs directed al training 
teachers in the area of reading instruction for broadcast over the ATS-6 satellite." 
The contract was effective through October 31, 1974 for a total of $6,000 (Appendix H.27) . 

As actual design work began, funding within DOE became a problem, and focu$ 
of the series began to change. DOE*s decision was to air a pre-produced teaching 
series of high quality, rather than a lower quality, low-budget DOE-produced series. 
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From the program producer's survei/^avai lable video teacher training material, the 
task force selected Dr. Rudolph Dreikurs' "Motivating Children to Learn" series which 
included filmed lectures and a teacher; manual. 

As planned by the program producer, the series was now to include the Dreikurs 
series as well as programs using DOE resources to answer specific teacher problems 
relayed via the interaction segments, and teacher-produced materials (Appendix H. 28). 
To encourage individual teachers to prepare their owh video or slide presentations, 
verbal agreement was reached between DOE and the University of Alaska, to allow 
University creciit to teachers for original productions (details were to be finalized after " 
series start) . 

Design scheduled milestones for TIST are given in Table 29-A; completion 
milestones for design are shown in Table 29-B. 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING 
Viewer-Defined Programming 

The format design and program topic selection for Alaska Native Magazine was the . 

! ■■ ' — 

-^sjponsibility of the consumer corhmittee, selected at GOT's request by Alaskan Native 
regional corporations. In addition, the program producers, KUAC, also requested 
committee input on ANM production staff hiring. Once the general topics were chosen 
by the committee, the KUAC -ANM production staff had the responsibility for script 
development/ allowing maximum time for village viewer's interaction. 

The first ANM consiimer committee meeting was held on July 1, 1974 (Appendix H.29) 
Decisions reached centered on establishing a program format with a positive approach, 
avoiding "Madison Avenue" type language that would alienate viewers, the basjc program 
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format discussed and approved was to have an on-camera. Native program host to inter- 
view guests and handle interaction calls, plus on-location film footage, rural Alaskan 
news and substantial interaction time in each program. Each show was to be centered 
generally around a topic of interest to the viewing Native audience. 

From the possible topics for presentation, selection was made for the first six 
programs: 

1 . Native Profile, state news and previews of next two programs 

2. Rights vs. Responsibilities 

3. Native/Non-Native Cooperation — 

4. Environmental Protection 

5. Fisheries 

6. Consumer Protection 

The decision was also reached to accept the program title Alaska Native Magazine , 
and to broadcast the program simultaneously in English, Yupik, Thiinget and Athabascan 
By the second ANM consumer committee meeting on August 12 (minutes in 

Appendix H.30), KUAC program production staff had prepared notes for the first 

\ 

program based on comments and discussion of the first consumer cotnmittee meeting 
(Appendix H.30.1) . Discussion at this second meeting centered on possible program 
topics, expressing the views that the "pace'*^ of the programs be slower, and that the 
ANM film crew not decide beforehand how to treat subjects filmed on location. Fisheries 
was dropped back to program #8, to allow for a more timely subject for program #6. 
No decision was made on the replacement program. The committee also decided that 
the first show "may be such as the producer/reporter had outlined, with the provisions 
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that the change theme be dropped, and an emphasis be placed on previews of coming 
programs." 

The th'i'rd ANM consumer committee meeting in October (Appendix H.31) selected 
programs 7 through 9: 

7 . Education 

8. Land Claims 

9. Healthcare 

Other decisions reached included authorization for ANM to ask viewer reaction 
to dropping the New Year's Eve show, and replacing the Christmas Eve show with 
pre~produced programs, and th^ committee's desire not to avoid controversy, but 
to'^'^tell It like it is.*' 

For this third meeting, the GOT Utilization Manager developed a form for detailing 
consumer committee topic suggestions to supply ANM production staff with the commit- 
tee's suggestions on resources and procedures for developing each generaT topic area. 

At the fourth ANM consumer committee meeting in November (Appendix H.32), 
the suggestion was made that street interviews on each program's topics might be 
added. Future program topics selected were transportation, winter food gathering 
and dog races (Iditarod) . 

At the next meeting in December (Appendix H.33), final selection of the last 
meeting's topic suggestions was confirmed. In addition, three programs were selected 
to be devoted exclusively to topics suggested by village residents, with on-location 
filming to meet the requests. A program on oil development was also selected by the 
committee. 



\ 
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The February committee meeting lacked a quorum, and no program decisions \ 
were reached. 

ANM consumer committee pregTam vbp'sc selection was completed at the final 

I r . ' . 

meeting on March 12 and 13, 1975 with the final six program topics chosen (Appendix H.34): 

1. Mo Meets the Puppets (ANM series host Moses Wassilie to interview puppets 
of Instructional Programs) 

2. Changing Face of Alaska 

3. Native Arts Festival 

4. College Life ' 

5. Whaling 

6. Native Women 

Detailed consumer committee topic selections are given in Tables 24-A through 
24-C. A comparative list of ANM program topics broadcast is shown in Table 25. 

Scheduled design milestones for ANM are given in Table 26-A, for comparison 
with design completion milestones in Table 26-B. 

PBS/NPR Interconnect 

GOT first contacted the Public Broadcasting Service (PBS) and National Public 
Radio (NPR) about possible ATS-6 Alaska Interconnect in the spring of 1973. A formal 
request was made by GOT in January of 1974^ (Appendix H.35 and H,35.1) . Negotiations 
continued through the spring of 1974 involving a trip to Washington, D.C. by GOT's 
Satellite Experiment Coordinator to meet with PBS/NPR officials. During this time 
period, thie decision was made to piggy-back Interconnect transmission on one Alaska 
S-band downlink during transmission of other programming on the alternate S-band. 
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.TABLE 


25. ALASKA NATIVE 


MAGAZINE PROGRAM TITLES 

- 


Program 
, Number 


Date 


Program Title 


1 


October 8 


Introduction and previews 


2, ' 


October 15 


Rights vs. Responsibilities 


3 


October 2 2 


Native/Non-Native Cooperation 


4 <| 


October 29 


Fisheries 


5 


November 5 


Consumer Affairs 


6 


November 12 


Environmental Protection 


■ 7 


November 15 


Education 


8 


November 26 


Native Land Claims 


9 


December 3 » 


Health 


. 10 ' 


December 10 


Housing 


11 


December ' 17 


Pipelinfe Impact' 


12 


December 24 


Culture , Entertainment 


13 


January 7 


Manpower 


14 


January 14 


Viewer-Defined ^ 


15 


January 21 


State of the State Address 


16 ' 


January 28 


Limited Entry 


17 


February 4 


Regional Corporations 


18 


February 11 


Commiinications 


19 


February 18, 


Viewer-Defined . 


20 


February 25 


Transportation y 


21 


March 4 


Sea Mammal Act ^ 


22 


March 11 


Viewer-Defined 


23 


March 18 


Offshore Oil 


24 


March 25 


Winter Life 


25 


April 1 


Dog Racing 


26 


April 8 


Native Arts Festival 


27 


April 15 , 


Mo Meets the Puppets 


28 


April 22 


Whaling 


29 - , 


April 29 


College Life ' ^ 


30 


May 6 


Native Women 


31 


'May 13 


Changing Face of Ala&ka 



ERIC 
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In June 1971, GOT learned (verbally) of NIE's decision to charge PBS for use 
of <he NCC/Denver faQilities in transmitting programming from Washington, D.C., 
which made the interconnect system impossible, due to the unanticipated cost. There 
was no further development of the PBS/NPR Interconnect, programming. 

In September, when system testing of the ALED ATS-6 network began, it was 
discovered that the two Alaska S-band downlink channels could not be used simultaneously, 
making the PBS/NPR Interconnect technically impossible had it been developed. 

EXPERIMENTS OF OPPORTUNITY 

The Experiments of Opportunity program was designed to provide ATS-6 time 

&■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

for other st^te departments or organizations that wished to- experiment with~^e utilization 
of satellite technology and programming. Although not an original project element, 
it was added when additional time became available to GOT (early 1974) . It 

added no increased in project' cost- use of GOT personnel in preparation and production 
was to be paid for by the participating agency. 

In May 197a, GOT wrote to almost 100 state departments and organizations, 
inviting their participation in this experiment (Appendix H.36) . In June GOT sent 
>those that had positively responded further descriptions of experiment requirements, 
and an outline for submitting a program firoposal (Appendix H.37) . A number of 
proposals were submitted in June. Ih August, GOT accepted the proposal by the ' 
Alaska State Library (Appendix H.38), and tentatively accepted several others, while ' 
requesting more specific details. When no further response was received from these 
agencies, plans went no further . ' . 
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r 

. ' . . t 

9 * • ■ . 

Community Library Trainin<^ 

The Alaska State Library's proposal for 17 programs in Community Library 

Traininfl continued through to production. The ATS-6 program broadcast, combined 

with regional training Workshops and a correspondence course, served as.the basis 

for a. $45. 000 Higher Education Act Title ll-B training grant to reach thirty rural 

Alaskan community librarians without previous access to formal library education 

programs. (About 1/3 . of the communities in this project were located in the ATS-6 

footprint; the remainder were provided with video cassettes or audio tapes of all 
ATS-6 broadcasts.) 

The content of this Community Library Training program was developed entirely 
by Alaska State Library personnel . 
Politalk 

Although originally one of the agencies contacted by GOT in May. the Alaska 
Department of Community and Regional Affairs did not submit a proposal for Experiments 
of Opportunity time until February 1975 (Appendix H.40) . They requested, and were 
granted, one-half hour per week for a 15-program series on the legislature, how it 
operates, and current legislation and its innpact. The program, designed by an indepen- 
dent contractor to the department, was to have a moderator responsible for specific 
program content^ Including interviews, both live and pre-recorded, comments on 
legislation, and slides of the legislature in operation. The total budget cost to the Depart 
ment of Community and Regional Affairs for this program was $2. 250. 

Fish and Came Films 

In late May 1974. in response to the COT request for Experiments of Opportunity 
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I 

participation, the Alaska Department of Fish and Game submitted its request for 5 
to 10 of the available one-half hour time blocks, to be used primarily to broadcast 
16 mm movies. ^ ■ ^ 

With the number of proposafis submitted and under consideration in May, COT 
felt it preferable to allow time for proposals of a more experimental nature. 

When additional time became available on Wednesdays Coriginally ECE time), 
GOT contacted the Department of Fish and Game in December about available films. 
Selection of films for ATS-6 broadcast was made jdintly by the Department of Fish 
and Came and COT, ba^ed on the status of television rights, time length, availability 
in Juneau and suitability of the film to the ALED audience. 

This program material had been produced by the Department of Fish and Came, 
and its use resulted in no additional cost. . , 

INTERACTION ' . 

Interaction was the most experimental component of program design. Planning 
for this segment of ajl programming centered on allowing maximum time for viewer 
reaction and input via the ATS-1 VHF link with broadcasting studios during program 
transmission. : ^ - ■ - 

Instructional Programming interaction was designed as a 10 to 15 minute segment 
to follow the 15 to 20 minute taped programs in Health Education, BOLD and ECE. 
With a host teacher on-camera, questions reinforcing each program's lessons were 
to be asked of viewers, who could then respond verbally over ATS-1 to the interaction 
teacher. 

The teacher's manual for the BOLD series outlined a five day teaching sequence 
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' of classroom activities centered around each BOLD program. These detailed activities 
involving class participation and response served as the basic design for BOLD inter- 
action. The Health Education teacher's manual. In less detailed form, also contained 
suggestions for classroom and interaction activities to accompany each program. 

Interaction for Alaska Native Magazine and Teacher In-Service Training, as 
well as Experiments of Opportunity programming, was designed to occur throughout 
each program, either through village response to specific questions, or as the site 
audience asked questions of program guests or hosts. 



||k. PROC3RAM PROPUCTIGIN 
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IX. PROGRAM PRODUCTION 

The Cbvernor's Office of Telecommunications entered into a contract agreement 
on March 18, 1974 with the University of Alaska. Division of Media Services (KUAC-TV) 
for specified ALED program production (Appendix A.5J . The contract agreement for 
$650,223.83 called for KUAC to produce 32 programs in the ECE, BOLD/ Health Education, 
TIST and Viewer-Defined. Program series. This included set design and construction, 
hiring of all necessary production staff and talent, writers to complete finished scripts 
from NWREL designs, and Native language translators for ECE and Viewer-Defined 
Programming. Under this original contract, KUAC would also construct a video 
announce booth for interaction portiolns of all programming, and hire all necessary 
taleot for interaction production. 

This contract was revised July 23, 1974 (Appendix A. 5.1) . The revisions 
eliminated the need for a second (interaction) studio in Fairbanks, moving all Instructional 
Programming interaction production to the Juneau studio. Studio space and technical 
facilities for interaction for Alaska Native Magazine and TIST remained the responsibility 
of KUAC. To accommodate thls^change the KUAC contract was reduced by $34, 500, 
providing funds for construction of the Juneau studio facilities. 

Additional contract revisions increased the KUAC contract budget for puppet 
construction ($4,400) and for filming Alaska Native legend tellers ($4,848). With 
these changes, the revised KUAC production contract totalled $625,00f.83. As specified 
in the July-revised contract, the National Institute of Education provided $583,355.51 
of this amount, with the remaining $41 , 646. 32 provided by the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting (CPB) . 
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Both the original and revised contracts required KUAC to provide writers for 
completing NWREL program designs as finished scripts. This provision was terminated 
as of July 15, 1974 by a contract modification, made on October 31 , 1974 (Appendix A. 5.2) 
This first modification was a funding decrease of $97,538, necessary due to the dis- 

-s- 

continuation of Early Childhood Education production, elimination of script writing 
rtisponsibilities, and reduced NIE funding. One final contract modification in March 1975/ 
increased KUAC's funding by $28,920 to allow completion of BOLD production. 

The ATS-6 staff at KUAC, supervised by KUAC-TV Production Manager 
Myron Tisdel, was hired beginning in May through October 1974, consisting of Project 
Manager Paul Hartman, BOLD Producer/Director Bob Cowan, Health Education Producer/ 
Director David Conyer, ANM Producer/Reporter Jackie Butler (replaced in'October 
by Moses Wassilie on staff as Writer/Reporter since August), ANM writers and researchers 
technical studio crew and cinematographers, puppet operators, and on-camera talent. 
Figure 17 shows KUAC personnel and management responsibilities. Total program 
production costs are given in Appendix J. 4. 
„ INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMMING 

Procedures for Instructional Programming production as detailed in the GOT/KUAC 
contract called for the producers to; "Consult with program designers to assure 
feasibility of program designs and accurate interpretation of program designs. In the 
event of disputes between NWREL and production components of this project, a decision 
shall be made by the COT and its decision shall be final." 

The working relationship between NWREL and KUAC on Instructional Programming 
production developed through a series of meetings and correspondence (both verbal 
and written) between the two agencies throughout 1974 and early 1975. .Meetings, held 
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FIGURE 17. KUAC-TV MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION STAFF 
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in Anchorage, Juneau and Fairbanks periodically, were attended by NWREL, KUAC, and 
GOT. While written record was not made of all of these meetings, they dealt with 
establishing coordinating procedures, working out problems encountered, and disctissinc 
details of both program production and design. 

In June 1974, KUAC issued a Memorandum of Understanding to BOLD and Health*. 
Education designers, detailing agreements reached on production capabilities (number 
of puppets and voices, etc), given in Appendices 1.1 and 1.2. 

The procedures established for final script approval prior to the start of program 
production are shown in Figurq 18. This process called for NWREL to submit final drafts 
of scripts to KUAC, for any necessary production changes. Copies of the scripts, with 
KUAC's changes, were then forwarded to NWREL and GOT, for final approval. If the 
KUAC changes were not approved, negotiations between the three agencies continued 
until the scripts were given final approval, and ready for production. Based on. final 
milestones prepared by COT in July 1974, scheduling called for final, approved scripts 
to be received from NWREL by KUAC approximately one month prior to the scheduled 
production dates. 

On June 27, 1974, KUAC finalized a subcontract with Joe Princiotta for design 
and construction of puppets for the three Instructional series (Appendix A.5.4) . 
This agreement called for the construction of 12 puppets (each to be operated by one 
puppeteer) as well as puppeteer training, and puppet maintenance through the project, 
for a total of $14,440. 

In meetings with the consumer committees, prior to contract signing, general 
puppet designs had been established (Figures 19-A, 19-B, and 19-C). (Although ECE 
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was suspended, the puppets for this series were still to be constructed and delivered 
to KUAC. ) With a deactline extension in mid-July, the puppets for flealth were due 
July ?3, BOLD by August 2, and ECE by August 30. 
Early Childhood Education 

r ' — - J 

On June 28, 1974 all production of the Early Childhood Education program series 
was suspended (Appendix 1.3) . ' * 

Health Education 

Verbal and written negotiations between NWREL and KUAC on the number of 
characters and puppets for the Health Education series Right On! resulted in the 
written guidelines given in Appendix 1.1. The specifications for characters of the 
series, as outlined in this document by KUAC, were:/ Millie the Health Aide, the human 
character; Rex Moose, puppet and voice; Charlie Beaver, puppet and voice; Germ, 
puppet and voice. In addition KUAC agreed to provide as many as four different voices 
« for Puppet 1 or Puppet 2 in any single program, and requested the limit of four characters 
(human and/or puppet) on the set at any given time. This agreement eliminated oae 
character from original designs, necessitating some design revision. 

Right On! Producer/Director Dave Conyer was hif^d June 14, 1974. 

Production of the series began in July, with set construction and casting completed. 
The set consisted of a "homey" health aiders office, with a wide rear window and a . 
front counter, for puppet placement. Miniature sets were also constructed db required 
for the mUppet sequences of each script. Casting required two puppeteers and a 
Native woman to play Millie. 

By August 1 the puppets had been delivered, and puppeteer training wa^ complete?!,.* 
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The first program was produced in early August, re-taped later in the month, and the 

next two programs were taped by the end of August. ' 

A field test of the series was held on August 27 at the Fairbanks Native Community 
Center. Eight children, aged 3-13, watched Programs #1 and #3 and answered questions 
asked by the program designer. An assessment of the field test by the program designer 
is given in Appendix 1.5. ' , ' 

Four more productions were completed in September, three programs behind 
schedule due to the earlier\^elays. KUAC planned to continue a strict one-per-week 
production schedule for this ser^ies, to allow build up of a greater backlog of finished 
BOLD programs. 

Although some of the earlier scripts were delivered by NWREL late, which cut 
down on production lead time, this was not a direct delay to production (GOT Bi-Weekly 
Report 9/28/74) . KUAC felt it essential to provide the cast with final scripts a minimum 
of one week prior to production taping, which was generally possible for this program 
series. 

At Its September meeting, the Health Education consumer committee had its first 
opportunity to view the produced programs, and reactions were positive. The puppets 
met with approval, as did the characterization of the health aide, although ft was felt 
that her delivery of lines could be improved. The committee also suggested that the 
pace of the programs be quickened^, with shorter skits and more muppet segments, and 
that more music be used. . * 

Orientation for the program was broadcast to all sites on September 27, continuing 
on October 4. Right On! Program #1 premiered October 7. 
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ay October, script delivery was on schedule. Script revision procedures and 

'J , ■ , 

KUAC-requested script changes generally resulted in several weeks delay between 
initial script submittal by NWREL and KUAC's receipt of a production-ready script. 
Although the series was still behind the production-schedule, it was well ahead of the 
broadcast schedule. Since additional production time was needed for BOLD it was not 
necessary or possible for KUAC to regain the Health series milestones. 

Production pf the series remained behind the original schedule until its completion 
in early April . This last program was completed two weeks before its air date. 

These originally-produced segments of Right Oni were broadcast on Mondays. 
The Friday broadcast in the series was a canned health film chosen to reinforce the 
Monday health lesson, in a manner relevant to rural Alaskan 8-10 year olds. 

Films „were located and previewed by NWREL, with consumer committee approval 
of selections. The GOT Education Experiment Manager ordered all sefected films. The 
distributors sent the films directly to KUAC, which made 2 copies and returned the 
originals. KUAC then broadcast each film as scheduled, supplying the Juneau interactior 
teacher with one copy to preview prior to broadcast. All copies of the films were then 
erased, since the films had been rented on a one-show basis (Appendix l.^l.l) . 

All 64 Right On! programs were broadcast as scheduled, with the exception of 
the two canned films (#20 and 22) which GOT felt not to be suitable to th^ target audience, 
Five programs were also scheduled to be shown on Wednesdays, to make up for programs 
not broadcast on holidays and keep the series on its broadcast schedule. The final 
Right On! broadcast was May 9, 1975. 

The milestones of scheduled completion for Health Education production are shown 
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in Table 27-A, for comparison with production completion milestones given in Table 27-B. 
Basic Oral Language Development 

The Memorandum of Understanding issued June 27, 1974 by KUAC to BOLD 
designers detailed the results of negotiations between the two agencies on talent 

1 ■ , 

specifications for the series Amy and the Astros (Appendix 1.2) . The featured characters 
included Amy, a human character; Tora, puppet and voice; Zeon, puppet and voice; 
Rod-Dod, puppet and voice; and Littfe Yellow Fellow, puppet only.. In addition, KUAC 
provided three slapstick performers for scripted skits; limited to four the number 
of characters {human and/or puppet) on the set at any .given time; and limited to three 
the number of puppets active in any given scene. 

These details of production capabilities resulted in decreasing the originally 
planned Astro puppets from four to two, necessitating early script revisions . In setting 
these limitations, the KUAC Project Manager stated: 

I urge you to ask if you have any questions^about our ability to 
produce effects and situations which you envision. I promise we wilj try. 
I hope you know that it was difficult to have to restrain you from using 
' four Astro-kids, and in general to have to impose these kinds of limita- 
tions. Budget restrictions on creative people are a most unhappy fact of life. 
Amy and the Astros Producer/Director Bob Cowan was hired June 21, 1974. 
Pi'e-production preparation at KUAC continued until June 28, when notification 
was received from GOT to suspend all BOLD production (Appendix 1 . 3) . This was 
followed on July 8 by NIE-authorized continuation of BOLD set construction, not to exceed 
$1,000 (Appendix H . 15) . 



AMY AND THE ASTROS 
Amy with the Astro Kids and Rod Dod. 
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On this limited basis, set construction began in August. On August 23, GOT 
was (verbally) informed by NIE that BOLD would be funded fully. This go ahead was 
relayed (verbally) to KUAC by GOT by August 30 (Appendix H.18) . On September 3, 
NIE (Verbally) informed GOT of uncertain NIE funding affecting BOLD funding. With 
unofficial. NIE assurances that BOLD would be funded if NIE received its funding, GOT 
made the administrative decision to proceed with full production of the BOLD series, 
to assure that broadcast schedules could be met (Appendix H.21) . 

Casting of Amy and the three puppeteers was completed by early September. 
Set construction encountered problems that delayed its completion until Septem- 
ber 20. In a letter to GOT (6/3/75) , the KUAC Project Manager detailed the difficulties: 
There were two problems witli our set which could have been 
alleviated had we had an uninterrupted funding situation. One was 
caused by our choice of metallic covering for the set, which we gambled 
on in hopes it would really make a convincing-looking space ship interior . 
The gajhnble was lost since it reflected light so badly and also formed 
bubbles due to the humidity problems here in Fairbanks. The second 
was a problem with getting good camera angles when the puppets were 
placed along the counter which had been originaJy intended as their 
"base of operations." This was solved by Utilizing them at the front 
table ^almost exclusivelya It is unfortunate that we didn't have just one 
month more 'solid' lead time to produce a program, pilot it, and make 
corrections in characterizations, set, scripts, etc., all before commencing 
production in earnest. 

o 
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The BOLD series also encountered delays in puppet delivery. All puppets 
for the series were delivered by mid-September, over one month behind schedule. 
Puppeteer training was accomplished by September 18. During this time period, 
the puppet designer requested that his name be removed from all BOLD program 
credits, due to his dissatisfaction with the series. KUAC complied. 

KUAC received the first six final scripts from NWREL in late August.' Four of 
these were reclaimed by NWREL for revision in early September, which did not directly 
delay production, but cut the already limited amount of pre-production lead time 
" available. NWREL, in September, offered the Producer/Director written details on 
BOLD production that the two agencies had previously discussed (Appendix 1.6) . 

Production of the first two BOLD programs was begun September 20, with 
completion of set and puppets. The first two programs {including re-taping of Program 
#1) were completed one week before scheduled broadcast start. 

The field test for BOLD, originally planned for September, was postponed several 
times during this period,, but was never accomplished. This was due principally to 
tKe tight production schedule and delays on BOLD, involving all personnel in the 
priority of preparing the series for on-schedule broadcast. Orientation broadcasts 
for the series occurred September 27 and October H. BOLD Program #1 premiered 
October 7. 

At the final BOLD consumer committee meeting October 31 - November 1, members 
voiced dissatisfaction with the series on a number of grounds (minutes in Appendix H.'23) 

' The committee was disappointed in the quality of the puppets, which they felt 
differed considerably from their design; the puppets looked "old and ugly rather than 
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cute and space-like" as the committee approved designs had called for. The puppets 
did not have removable space helmets, the space suits looked like pajamas, and the 
committee could distinguish little or no difference between the girl or boy, either 
visually or in characterization. The puppet designer agreed to make changes requested 
by the committee/ which produced a detailed list. 

The committee also suggested that music accompaniment to Songs be added, and 
that programs shoulgl have a more specific storyline with more (slapstick) interludes. 
There was also concern that the program lacked "warmth" in character interaction, 
and that words were too deliberately, not naturally, pronounced. 

KUAC was also not satisfied with the lack of characterization between the two 
Astro puppets, and what it felt to be a lack of story line giving the show an unacceptable 
degree of dramatic direction. KUAC felt these problems to be attributable to the program 
scripts. ^Specific problems encountered during the early phases of production also 
included incomplete specification sheets supplied by NWREL with scripts (detailing 
.special props, slides, etc.), and scripts calling for puppet action that was beyond their 
design possibilities (picking up items, blinking eyes, frowning, increased mobi lity /etc. ) . 

On November 13, the KUAC Project Manager wrote to GOT's Experiment Coordinator 
withdrawing credit from BOLD due to KUAC's difficulties with scripts*. In GOT's view, 
this action came without previous indication of the serious degree of KUAC's dissatis- 
factions. After discussion with GOT, KUAC agreed to recall the letter and work out 
the problems. While this letter brought KUAC's dissatisfactions to light, it diso set 
a tone for confronting the BOLD problems that was not conducive to establishing a 
cooperative working relationship with the program designers. 
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The.pattern, which seemed to persist, was for KUAC to build an in-house sense 
of frustration over script revisions, centered around the designer's lack of television 
production experience and inconsistent consultation regarding production capabilities. 
The difficulty of-performing the revisions KUAC felt necessary for scripts within the 
time available was expressed in memos from the Producer /Director to the Project Manager 
rather than directly to the program designer. This involved the Project Manager in 
communicating these difficulties to GOT, which then necessitated GOT's coordination 
Of meetings between the two agencies to straighten out the problems. 

While consistent communications existed for the Health series, it was lacking in 
BOLD development, and contributed extensively to the production difficulties. GOT 
coordinated a series of meetings throughout the fall and winter of 1974, to help maximize 
communication and understanding between NWREL designers and KUAC producers. 
It was the GOT Education Experiment Manager's observation that in face-to-face 
meetings, problems were dealt with and resolved. But when production work resumed 
in Fairbanks and design work resumed in Anchorage, problems again arose that 
required GOT's involvement in continued negotiations. 

The two Instructional Programs were quite different in ^Jesign, but comparison 
can be made in light of the problems encountered. Right On! centered each program 
on one health topic, developing a minor problem for the puppets, the resolution of 
which clearly taught a specific health principle. The muppet segments were varied, 
humorous and fast-paced, allowing flexible creativity in production. 

The concept and design of the BOLD series was quite different. In the teaching 
of language, the program design concentrated on a systematic, repetitive approach. 
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The originally quite limited vocabulary expanded only as new words were introduced. 
Each program incorporated a number of soncfs as a teaching method. Stripting around 
these requirefnents left minimal time for development or expansion of a story line 
(conflict/hesolution) . The main human character. Amy, was essentially a teacher of 
language, using songs and repetition as direct learning tools. (See NWREL's policy 
position on BOLD, 11/25/74, Appendix 1.7.) 

Design was committed to teachjing language. Production was committed to producing 
ar? acceptably dramatic program to interest viewers, while the language was being 
taught, GOT feTt that the differences in approach to the program series by design and 
production significantly' contributed to communications difficulties between the two 
agencies. ' ^ . c 

\ Communications were further, consistently, hampered by time limitations: 
"Needless to say, the BOLD portion of the project has had considerable difficulties 
^ stemming from a severe time shortage imposed by the late funding." (Memo from Cowan 
to Hartman 11/74.) ^ . ' 

While negotiations or changes were being made on future scripts, production 
was also in process to meet broadcast air dates. GOT felt this pressure to be a frustrating 
contributor to communication on BOLD, with both designers and producers required 
to perform a large amount of work, requiring close coordination, in a very short time 
period. The process of turning the detailed concepts of teaching English as a second 
language into scripts and finished programs required extensive effort, more so than 
any other ALED program. Yet from the initial funding deteys through to production 
the demands of this coordination had to be consistently placed in the framework of 
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deadlines and tight time limits. 

The problems culmmated over the script for program #16, which the BOLD 
Producer/Director felt to require "numerous corrective measures" before it could be 
produced {memo from Cowan to Hartman 12/24/74) . Negotiations, coordinated by 
GOT, resulted in a script acceptable both to NWREL and KUAC. 

The production problems eased somewhat beginning with script #21, attributable 
to both increased communication between the agencies and an easing of production 
pressures. The Producer/Director of BOLD found these later scripts to be "flowing 
more, more readable." A dream sequence scripted for program #26, a special effects 
segment particularly pleasing to KUAC, which allowed production creativity, was 
developed in "consultation with the station prior to the writing of the script to brainstorm 
the effects possible and the interrelation with the story line. " (Memo from Cowan to 
Hartman 1/2/75.) 

Script delivery was on schedule by mid-October although revisions delayed 
KUAC's receipt of final approved scripts ready for production. Throughout production, 
KUAC held to a tight schedule, attempting to produce more than one program per week. 
This was not always possible in the early months of production: "The milestone schedule 
was too optimistic in anticipating our being able to produce two programs in each of 
the last three weeks: thus we are now 5 programs behind. With set problems basically 
behind us, we do hope to step up production." (GOT Bi-Weekly Report 11/16/7^1.) 

Scripts 13 through 20, although originally received by KUAC in November, were 
revised by NWREL and completed in December. With these scripts returned, production 
proceeded with the capacity to produce two shows per week. KUAC attempted to provide 
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all cast members widi final scripts a minimum of one week before production taping, 
which was generally possible for this program series. 

Due to KUAC's increased efforts to meet the schedule, by mid-January production 
was only two weeks behind. Despite being behind schedule, with the exception of 
the first few programs, production was generaJly at least one month ahead of air date. 

The changes requested by the consumer committee for the puppets were accom- 
plished by the puppet designer for the final month of programming. 

All 32 Amy and the Astros programs were broadcast as scheduled on Mondays, 
with repeat on Fridays. Twice to accommodate holidays, the Friday repeat was eliminated 
to keep the series on schedule. The firtal BOLD broadcast was May 12, 1975. 

The milestones of scheduled production are given in Table 28-A, for comparison 
with accomplished milestones shown in Table 28-B. 

Teacher In-Service Training 

The production of the Teacher In-Service Training program was performed in 

Juneau by GOT personnel. Production of this series differed greatly from original 

\ 

plans. 

The DOE TIST producer had specified that the program consist of a pre-packaged 
training series, teacher-produced programs, and workshop programs centering on 
problems submitted by the viewing teachers via interaction. 

The first TIST program was produced in September, based on the DOE program 
plan (pre-taped Dreikurs series) . Broadcasting began on October 10. With broadcast 
of the first few programs, feedback via interaction indicated strongly that the pre- 
packaged series was not of interest to its audience. Interaction was never used, either 
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frequently or consistently, by more than a few of the teachers. Only one teacher- 
produced program was aired, a slide presentation that had not been made specifically 
forTIST, 

These factors resulted in major planning revisions in the fall of 1974. To complete 
the series, a working relation?>hip was established between the DOEw COT Technical 
Director and the volunteer on-camera hps^ess. Wjth weekly meetings several weeks 
In advance of air time, these personnel planned revised programming for the series. 
Several programs were based on teacher interaction requests, with the remainder 
centering around panel discussions and interviews of teachers involved in innovative 
educational projects. Interaction participation remained minimal . 

All production was performed by GOT studio personnel. In addftion, the DOE 
paid the GOT staff member who effectively organized, produced and directed all ' 
programs. DOE*s expense$ for both program design and production totaled $11,000. 
(A list of all program topics is given in Appendix 1.8.) 

This series, titled Tell and Show , premiered October 10, 1974 and was broadcast^^ 
every Thursday, with the exception of holidays, through May 8, 1975. Only 28 
programs were broadcast. The milestones of scheduled production for T1ST are given 
in Table 29-A, for comparison with accomplished milestones shown in Table 29-B. 

Interaction 

The interaction portion of programming was originally designed (in early 1974) 
to be produced in Fairbanks, under GOT's production contract to KUAC (Appendix A. 5), 
by means of a specially constructed video announce booth. 

As program design planning proceeded through the spring and fall of 1974, the 
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.decision was made by GOT to transfer Instructional Programming interaction production 
to the Juneau studio. The KUAC revised contract in late July (Appendix A .5. 1 ) 
eliminated the video announce booth from the Fairbanks production requirements, 
(TIST interaction/ while designed principally to occur in Juneau where the main 
office of DOE wa^ located, remained in the KUAC contract in the event that DOE wished 
to utilize resources at the University of Alaska . ) • v ' 

The COT/Juneau production studio personnel , with primary responsibility for 
interaction, production, consisted of a Program Assistant, a Technical Director, and 
two part-time camerapersons. In addition, two on-camera interaction teachers for the 

(M . 'if 

BOLD and Health Education series were hired in September 1974 by GOT. 

In preparation for the interaction broadcasts, the two on-camera teachers spent 
a week at the NWREL office in Anchorage in September to familiarize themselves with 
program designs. , 

Both interaction teachers wrote their own scripts for interaction, based on 
program designs and suggested activity included in the Teacher's Manuals. While the 
BOLD interaction design was more detailed, requiring less original material from the 
interaction teacher > the Health Education interaction design required extensive original 
scripting by the interaction teacher. 

All graphics were supplied by GOT studio personnel. After program broadcast „ 
had begun, requests were made for drawings by viewing school children, and these 

were used consistently for both programs. Actual production time for each 10-15 . . 

Ik \ '■ 

minute interaction segment averaged 2 to 3\hours. 

The production of interaction took far more GOT time in planning, preparation 
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and production than anticipated due to the expected higher Ipvel of utilization. Originally 



n( 



GOT planned fbr interaction teachers to act basically as telephone operators, cbordinati 
Incoming calls. Due to the limited use of interaction from sites, GOT had to design 
interaction as lorograms 1n themselves, competing with Instructional Programming produc 
' tions for viewer attention. An added difficulty was the lack of formal television experienfl 
of both interaction, teachers. 

The Health Education interaction requirjed the greatest amount of planning effort 
by GOT studio personnel . VjeweP reaction (and lack of it) taused several changes in 
the/ormaf of interaction for this series. Initial GOT scripting encouraged viewers 
to askt|uestionr>, and provided material for presentation if np questions were asked. 
This evolved into the full interaction time being used for presentation of material. 
With specific questions beihg asked by the interaction teachers, with questions from 
sites taking priority over presentations. « 

This in turn evolved into a more directive and prepared format, similar to the 
designed BOLD interaction, asking specific sites specific questions; which proved 
to be the most effective method of eliciting site response. This format was used In 
•BOLD interaction from the beginning of production and proved to be the more successful 
method of utilizing interaction, ^ 

Througbout ALED interaction broadcasts, site initiated questions were sporadic. 
Germs^wera a subject of consistent viewer interest, attributable to the volatile and 
flamboyant germ puppet on Right On.' that made a strong impression on the student 
audience: 

Full utilization of interaction was hampered throughout the AllED project by 
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interference over the VHF network by medical experiment use, ATS-3'users and 
miscellaneous transmissions, A minimum of 25% of interaction broadcasts, were inflicted 
to some degree by interference. NCC/Denver consistently interferred by transmitting 
to Alaska over ATS-1 during interaction, apparently without monit^|^p§^^-1 cuse 
prior to transmitting. The' poor quality audio circuit In Alaska also made^many interaction 
transmissions from both. the sites and the Fairbanks and Juneau studios difficult to 
understand. 

Through the course of the ALED project, interaction with sitos increased, and 
productions became smoother. The basically trial-and-error method of eliciting site 
responses indicated clearly that more response was received when sites were asked 
specific questions, and this format was consistently followed. 

TIST programming, revised and produced by GOT studio personnel, incorporated 
in all programs encouragement from the on-camera hostess for viewer questions and 
reactions. Programs centered on panel discussions or interviews with educators, . 
but site response and use of interaction was sporadic and remained sparse throughout 
the series. - ^ 

VIEWER-DEFINED PROGRAMMING 

Alaska Native Magazin e 

■ o 

Production effort for Alaska Native Magazine began with KUAC's hiring of staff 
to produce the program series. With ANM consumer committee recommendations, KUAC 
hired Jackie Butler as Producer/Reporter on July 25, 1974. Moses Wassilie was hired 
as Writer/Researcher and Audio-Visual Technician (two half-time jobs) on -August 1 . 
On September 1, Wassilie bv-came a full-time Writer/Researcher for the series, and 
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moved to the Producer/Reporter position on October 4, following Butler's resignation . 

Two cinematographers were hired for this series, Mark Badger (part-t'ime)o 
on July 3, and Richard Kahn (full-time) on October 8. In October Molly McCammon 
and Kris Lentsch were each hired as part-time Writers/Researchers. Newscaster 
Bonnie Adams was hired in October, and replaced by Marilyn Richards in December. 

The only major change in scheduled production of this series was made in August 
by KUAC. The decision was reached to require scripts for the programs to be completed 
the Saturday before the Tuesday evening live broadcasts, rather than further in advance. 
(See Table 26-A, Viewer-Defined Programming Milestone Schedule. ) 

A publicity pamphlet on the series was prepared by the production staff in 
September, with consumer committee approval (Appendix 1.9) . 

In the production of this series, the ANM staff worked closely with the consumer 
committee responsible for program topic selection. Coordinated through the GOT 
Utilization Manager, the ANM consumer committee met in July, August, October^ 
November and December of 1974^ and in February and March of 19/5. Each of these 
meetings resulted in the continuing selection of topics for subsequent Alaska Native 
Magazine programs (see PROGRAM DESIGN/Viewer-Defined Programming, Tables 
24-A, 24-B, 24-C, and 25) . 

Once the general topics w^ere selected by the committee, the production staff 
prepared a general program outline, and began gathering raw material (film footage, 
potential guests and profile interviews)' to be edited and assembled, with a specific 
script developed just prior to the live broadcast each week. Newscasts were compiled 
from AP news, a wide variety of regional Alaskan newspapers, as well as via interaction 
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with villagers once broadcast had begun. 

The consumer committee contributed viewer reactions and suggestions to 
Improve program production and guidelines to ANM staff, in addition to Its topic selection 
These committee guidelines consistently stressed the avoidance of "bureaucratic" 
language, and an overly "sllcl<" studio approach to the program. The committee felt 
that the programs should show ^hat can be done, not just what is happening, that a 
positive rather than negative approach should be used. 

The committee also requested that ANM staff notify the committee if substantive 
changes in topic development were made, and stressed that film crews go Into villages 
with a flexible attitude about how the program topics should be treated. In addition, 
the committee felt that profiles of residents should include the "common" people, not 
0 only the "successful" (Appendices H. 29 and H. 30) . ~" 

Filming on location began In early August, and cofhtlnued through Aprils to 
provide "footage for each program, covering a wide variety of committee- selected topics. 
At the instruction of the committee, these segments were not scripted or planned in 
advance, to allow filming to accommodate to on-locatlon experiences. 

This fllmrng of people, events and villages was accomplished during the more 
than 20 field trips b^ ANM crew to Minto, Sleetmute, Juneau, Sitka, Galena, Tanana, 
Allakaket, Anchorage, McGrath, Aniak, Chuat^baluk, Petersburg, Bethel,' Valdez, 
Barrow, Nome, Talkeetna, andAngoon. 

KUAC production responsibility for ANM also Included the hiring of Koyukon, 
Yupik and Thlinget translators. An orientation meeting for the translators was held 
in Fairbanks September 20. Translation of all taped or filmed material, as well as 
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scripted news, was broadcast simultaneously with English over ATS-6 audio channels 
with most ANM programs* Each terminal site then chose which audio channel to listen 
to during program broadcast. 

Despite KUAC*s efforts, a Thiinget translator could not be located in Fairbanks, 
which is over 1,090 miles from the Thiinget-speaking areas of southeast Alaska. 
KUAC^s budget could not afford to pay for a Southeast Thiinget to travel to Fairbanks 
to translate programs, so Thlinget^translations were never broadcast with the series. 

Assembly of the first program began in August and continued through to the 
first broadcast on October 8. Program assembly throughout series production began 
approximately two months prior to scheduled broadcast, and continued until each script 
was finalized preceding each broadcast. 

ANM*s orientation broadcast was transmitted over ATS-6 on September 24. 
Continuing to meet after program broadcast had begun, the consumer committee 
contributed reactions and suggestions to improve program production. At the committee 
meeting in October the day after Program #1 premiered, the committee suggested that 
filmed segments should be spaced throughout the show, that each program be statewide 
rather than localized, using different areas as examples of each topic, and that 
controversy should not be avoided (Appendix H.31) . 

The November meeting*s comments suggested that programs include previews 
or indications of future program topics, preferably for the entire coming month, and 
that people be encouraged to write questions, comments and suggestions to KUAC 
(Appendix H . 32) . ^ 

With the limited amount of interaction during the show providing limited viewer 
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suggestions for future programs, the consumer committee at its meeting in December 
authorized three experimental programs suggested by ANM staff. For these programs, 
the film crew was to travel to villages and ask villagers what they would like to see 
discussed on television, then film according to comments received. (This effort 
resulted in Programs 19 anc/22.) Discussion at this meeting also centered on 
the interaction difficulties, and the need for more advance publicity on programming 
(Appendix H.33) . 

Prior ta the December meeting, 12 topics had been selected from the lengthy list 
developed at the first meeting, bn December 12, KUAd requested that the COT 
Utilization Manager have the committee select ia future program topics at its December 
meeting, to enable KUAC production to procede on schedule. 

The Utilization Manager felt that this vv^uJd xush tlie-CommUteeLs dec^ 

and that more time was needed. In November he had instructed ANM staff to gather 
program material from the committee's list of topics yet to be specifically selected, 
on the understanding that all future programs would be chosen from this initial list 
(Appendix G.8) . 

The deadlines necessary for ANM production were here encountering the slower 
paced Native approach to decision making. An added contributor to the time problems 
was the make-up of the ANM committee itself. Most members were urban Native corpora 
tion executives, with busy schedules. They did not always have time or access to view 
the ANM broadcasts, making it necessary to review previous programs at committee 
meetings before further decisiops could be madp. 

While sincerely interested in providing good input for the program series, the 
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consumer committee members did not watch ANM and did not Jive in the village^. Input 
from villagers during film crew site visits was frequently the most direct viewer 
feedback to the staff, and provided much of the direction for on- location filming. 

The December meeting resulted in the selection of 7 future program topics 
(Appendix H.33) . In a meeting with GOT and KUAC personnel in January, the problem 
was further discussed. The concensus reached at that time was to not pressure the 
committee with production deadlines, and allow what the committee felt to be necessary 
time for topic selection, KUAC also expressed its desire that future problems be 
discussed directly with the producers, to avoid misunderstandings. 

The February meeting lacked a quorum, and no program decisions could be made. 

Four utilization aides were invited to attend the final March meeting of the AMM ^^^^^^ 
consumer committee, and provided some diverse and specific viewer reaction. Comments 
included the fact that attendance had dropped in some communities due to competition 
with other events on Tuesday evenings, people were tired of interviews and wanted 
more local filming, thought the studio set too formal, and sometimes had trouble 
following fast-paced English interviews. 

The problems oflnteraction were discussed, specifically that the guests moved 
on too quickly to other subjects before the people had time to ask questions; people 
didn^t like pressing the button to talk with the studio; some teachers inhibited villagers 
from responding; and the technology of the talk-back system prevented villagers 
from hearing their own questions. Suggestions for improving interaction were that the 
host repeat the questions, and prepare sites to answer questions before they were 
asked (possibly before oh at the start of each show) . 

ERLC 
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In a report on the series in February, the Producer/Reporter expressed his 
experiences with interaction difficulties: " , _ It's hard to push interaction with people 
that aren't traditionally too vocal about processes of change they don't understand. . 
and hitting them with 'heavy' subjects, via satellite, one time only! .Participation 
over the satellite by rural Natives will be minimal unless they are given the time to 
experience its potential, '^ ^3 

At this final meeting the ANM staff was released from having to cover one subject 
in each program, to allow for more of the variety viewers were requesting (Appendix H.3 

With the utilization aides present to give their point of view at this meeting, much 
more direct feedback on viewer reaction was possible. All agreed with the observation 
of the GOT UtiJization Manager that village aides should be included as consumer 
committee members in the future to ensure good feedback and decision-makihg based 
on viewer reaction to programs. I 

Throughout the production of ANM, the staff made efforts to follow the guidelines 
and suggestions offered by the consumer committee. These efforts included experimenta- 
tion with interaction, requesting viewer reactions and suggestions in writing, varying 
the methods of calling for interaction, asking questions for the sites to consider before 
interaction was called for, etc. The ANM staff complied with the committee's recommenda 
tion that more film segments be used: in the first two months of broadcast, the programs 
contained an average of 15 minutes of filmed or videotaped footage; during the last 
two months of the series, the average was 41 minutes per program. (Appendix 1 . 10 
provides a description of guests, profiles, and length of news and filmed segments 
for each ANM program.) 
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The time limits imposed by the demands of preparing each program for its 
scheduled broadcast made advance publicity a continuing problem. With the film crew's 
travel plans often made on short notice, villages were not always notified in advance. 
This offended some, who would have liked to participate and contribute had they been 
prepared to do so. Printed schedules of upcoming programs were generally prepared 
a month or more in advance by KUAC, but were not always distributed to all sites. The 
GOT Utilization Manager did distribute schedules to the utilization aides when he 
received them from KUAC, but this effort was not consistently accomplished urttil after 
December. The utilization aide's distribution or announcement of upcoming programs 
was not consistent at all sites, even yvhen printed advance schedules were provided. 

Time limitations were a continuing factor in series production, as expressed by 

. ........ • ^ ^ 

the Producer/Reporter in a February report: 

In Alaska Native Magazine , we try to condense research done on one 
subject into an hour's program, while trying to bridge the gaps that exi.st 
between rural and urban Alaska, and Natives and non-Natives. One 
thing that we have been lacking since the beginning of this project was 
TIME. . .not only to generate a good understanding of satellites and what 
they can do, but to excel in the filming and production of the show. Sixty 
minutes per week of thirty-two weeks of a "Live" show is just not enough 
time to cover everything that needs to be included in the topics that are 
chosen. . .The pressure to "produce" has caused problems and mistakes made 
that eould be straightened out if we are given time and a chance to correct 
them . 
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Of the total of 31 ANM programs, all but one were broadcast as scheduled 
on Tuesday evenings. (Program #15 was a 90-minute presentation of Alaska Governor 
Hammond's State of the State Address. The final ANM program, "The Changing Face 
of Alaska," was also 90 minutes.) The one exception to the ANM broadcast schedule 
being fully met occurred on February 11 with Program #18. Due to the cold weather 
in Fairbanks (-70 degrees F) , the S-band transmitter could not be turned on and the 
program could not be transmitted to the ATS-6 satellite. The show was broadcast by 
KUAC-TV^to the local Fairbanks area. GOT requested from NASA, and was granted, 
an additional hour on Thursday, March 27, to rebroadcast ANM Program #18. 

Only 31 prog^^ams were broadcast in this series due to the technically delayed 
start date, and the dropping of the New Year's Eve broadcast. 

The production milestones scheduled for Viewer-Defined Programming,are given 
in Table 26-A. Production completion milestones are shown in Table 26-B. \^ 

KUAC finalized contract negotiations with GOT in July 1975, for editing ANM ^ 
programs and .the.compi led film footage into 13 half-hour feature programs (Appen- 
dix A. 9.^) . This agreement, from June 13, 1975 through August 29, 1975, provided 
KUAC with $29,991 funding from CPB (Appendix A. 9. 3) . 

KUAC planned to broadcast this series beginning in the late fall of 1975, and to 
make the tapes available to interested public television stations. 
- EXPERIMENTS OF OPPORTUNITY 

Community Library Training 

Production for the Community Library Training program was performed by GOT 
production staff. The Alaska State Library provided all materials and on-camera 
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talent required, as well as paying the $50 per studio hour production costs. 

A total of 17 programs were broadcast beginning October 10, 1974, every alternate 
Thursday through May 8, 1975. ^ , 

; \ . ... . Poll til k^ ^ " ' c 

Politalk production was accomplished by COT production staff, with the program 
coordinator providing all scripts, interview guests, slides and recorded interviews 
necessary for production. This^eries premiered February 6, 1975 and was broadcast 
on Thursdays through May 8, 1975. The Department of Commufciity and Regional 
Affairs* $2,500 budget for this series paid the program's coordinator and the $50 per 
studio hour production costs of COT. 

Fish and Game Films ' ' 

s 

Alaska Department of Fish and Came films were broadcast on Wednesdays beginning 
December 11, 1974 through May 7, 1975, with the exception of the four Wednesdays 
scheduled for Right On! make up broadcasts. The fi^ms required no GOT production 
effort, other than picking up, broadcasting &nd returning all films from the Department 
of Fish and Came's Juneau' office. 

PROCRAM SCHEDULINC AND BROADCAST 

The ATS-6 ALED transmission schedules for Alaska program broadcast was 
determined by NASA, submitted to COT through HEW for ALED^approval . 

In michl973, HEW provided COT with NASA's first proposed transmission schedule, 
giving ALED a total of 3i hours beginning the week of June 11, 1974 with an additional 
1/2 hour added beginning September 2, 1974. This schedule was approved in August 

1 _ 

by COT (Appendix F. 1) . • ..-V 

ERIC 
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In September 1973, NASA prepared a second proposed transmission schedule, 
omitting 1/2 hiour of ALED's time, allotted to thie Early Childhood Education" program. 
GOT protested this decision, requesting that the time be restored to ALED (Appendix F.2; 

In February 1974, the GOT still had not received word from NASA on the request 
forxestoring.the additional 1/2 hour to ALED time (Appendix F.3) . After this renewed 
request, in Februa/y 1974, NA^A provided'GOT with another proposed transmission 
schedule, restoring ECE time, and adding Experiments of Opportunity time as well 
(Appendix F.4), giving ALED a total of 4 hours and 45 mirfutes per week for broadcasting 
over ATS-6. This remained GOT's working transmission schedule through late 
October, 1974 (Appendix F. 5). 

Indications in March that ATS-6 launch would be delayed were not seen by GOT 
as affecting ALED scheduling (Appendix F. 6) . 

In May 1974, NASA informed GOT verbally that NASA required a complete schedule 
for the broadcast year, prior to the start of experimentation and system testing, including 
program numbers and titles. 

By June 25 GOT had compiled the program broadcast schedule as requested by 
NASA (including 32 ECE and 64 BOLD programs) . The open/close and vacation dates 
of all schools in the satellite footprint were used to determine th^ number of Broadcasts 
necessary for each program, and scheduling was based on the most favorable dates 
remaining available. No programs were scheduled for' broadcast when more than two 
school s'were closed. 

This program schedule became obsolete upon its completion, when GOT was 
informed by NIE that funding for both the ECE and BOLD series was -uncertain. ' 
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■ °k ' . . ■ • 

' s • 

^ ». , J . 

Based on informal assurances from NIE that BOLD would be funded, a second 
in-house schedule was prepared by COT iri mid-July 1974. The BOLD series was 

retained, but the ECE was cut to 16 programs, to begin in January 1975 (pending funding) 

-» . ■ . 

This left unfilled program time, prior to January, in the time block originally planned 

for ECE programs. 

Equipment delivery and installation delays made system testing in August, as 
originally planned, imppssible. This resulted In delays in anticipated first broadcasts, 
which moved specific program scheduling back untij 3 broadcast starting date could 
be determined. ' 

Former President Nixon's resignation speech was t-^ansmitted live over the satel- 
lite on August 8, 1974, the first Alaska ATS-6 live broad^iast.^ 

In early September the ALED network was still not fully operational. COT made 
the decision to postpone program broadcast until September 16, then September 23. 
On this basis, a new program sQhedule was produced and mailed to all ALED participants 
on September 15. For this schedule BOLD was moved to Mdndays, with a repeat on • 

Of ^' . . ■ .\ 

Fridays, to fill the 1/2 hour of ECE time. This left 1/2 hour still open on Thursdays 

■i ^ 

for ECE, with some Experiments of Opportunity program slots to be filled. ^ 



* The National Public Affairs Center for Television in Washington, D.C., originated 
the coverage, and PBS fed the signal over its land-'line TV network to the PBS Network 
Delay Center in Denver (located in the same building as NCC/Denver) . PBS Denver 
fed the signal to NCC, which broadcast it over ATS-6 on C-band uplifik. ATS-6 (on 
IHS footprint configuration) fed the signal to the ALED network on S-band downlink. 
COT's Juneau studio fed a microwave link to KINY-TV/Juneau, and KUAC-TV received 
the signa^through its ATS-6 S-band terminal and broadcast i,t on channel 9 to Fairbanks. 
Other terminal sites in Alaska in operation in August could also redeive the broadcast. 
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0 



,Syst«m testing was conducted in September. The first program broadcast was 
attempted on September 17 from Fairbanks, but could not.be received at any terminal 
sites, SO system' testing continued. '* ~ . ' * 

On September 24, 197a, ALg'D-par'ticipated in Demonstration HET (DemoHET) . 
In coordination with NASA and HEW, as well as all ATS-6 HET users, ALED broadcast 
a 10-minute presentation on its portion of the HET experiment. Broadcasting from both 
Juneau and Fairbanks on S-band uplink to the satellite, the transmission was received 
on G-band downlink by NASA in Rosman, North Carolina, and relayed to the Washing- 
ton, D.C. audience of interested federaTofficjals. 

In late September, COT moved the broadcast start date back to October 7, and 
a new schedule was produced and distributed. With the delay, there were not enough 
Monday and Friday broadcasts le't within the time frame of the experiment to fit in 
al? the Health Education broadcasts (32 needed for the 6a-program series) . The 
"extras" were scheduled into the Thursday Experiments of Opportunity time slots./ 
This schedule still included 1/2 hour for EGE after January 1975,. pending program 
funding. ^ 

ATS-6 ALED program broadcast began on October 7, 197^. 

Jn late October, the Thursday time block was rrfoved to later in the day by NASA, 
with ALED losing 15 minutes every third Thursday. The Health Education "extra" " 
programs being broadcast on Thursday (6 in all) were canceljed, due to teacher's 

comments that the program was then broadcast too late in the day. 

■* . ^ o . ■ 

In October, with' schedule changes seeming to persist, the decision was r^iade In bot 

• *" 

Fairbanks (Appendix F.7) and Juneau to produce schedules only one month in advance.- 
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■ In 'November. COT requested from NASA (verbally) six extra 1/2 hours on [ 

Wednesdays (for the 6 Healthr Education "extra" programs) , and a split in the Monday/ y\ 

\ - , - ■ <^ 

Friday morning time glot, between the Health Education and BOLD serjes. (A break 

between, the two series would make it easier for village teachers Jo handle the different 

aged audiences viewing each' series.) In exchange for these changes," COT was willing 

> ■ . / o . 

to lose 1/2 hour on Thursdays. » _ 

NASA refused this transmission schedule change, but did give ALEb-arv^ditiona! 
1/2 hour on Wednesdays (not ju^t the sis^ requestedl^, AnJ-fi-house schedgle^was- ' " 
produced by COT including these transmissipn changes. ^ ' 

In December, COT began'broadcastihg Alaska Department of Fish-and Came film%, 
in the Wednesday time block originally designed for ECE. Christmas programtnlng 

* 

from KUAC's. PBS material was broadcast during the scnool holiday when regular programs 
were not broadcast. 

COT requested of NASA and was granted, in January 1975, special broadcast 
time for the Presidential State of the Union, and the Covernor's State of the State and 
Budget addresses, which were broadcast over the ATS-6 network. 

The program schedule stabilized in. February with the addition of the Idst new 
Experiments of Opportunity program (Appendix F.8), and ill hope for^E program" 
funding gone. COT compiled a six-week program sthedule for February-March, yvhicho " * , 
was distributed to all ALED experiment participants. A similar schedule was cor^piled 
and distributed for April/May (Appendix F.9). ;/ 

Upon COT^s verbal requests in March, NASA granted a one-hour special broadcast 
on March 27 for Alaska Native Magazine make-up. 
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"While attempts-Were made to compile a compl^ete pi4)^ram scfiedule for the entlre» 

I 

' course of the ALED experiment, per NASA'^ ^^equesf.^a combination' of factors made this 
impossible.. Funding for gCE remained uncertain gfter. bffoadcast transmission began: 4 
• Delays in equipment d^U^y, installation and testing moved 'all '^irogramm'ing Lack' 
appVQximately one month from broadcast 'dates. or igmally planned^ .The ffexibility in 
the Experiments of Opportunity secjment of programming failsed add itionaf schedule ' 
changes. , * , / " 

' . Overall, the most practical and least confusing solution was>toun9^ bg producing 

program schedules on a one-month to si-x-week basis for Alaska user distn'bution 
The final ATS~6 ALED program was broadcast May '13 1975 • 

The log of programs broadcast over ATS-6 by the ALED 4fp6ri.me(|t is given in ' • 
Appendix F. n .'^ V, ' ' . - >^ " 

Credits ... . v , . , 

All productions, bo^^rom KUAC and G(i)T/Juneau, inciijded>rogram cr'editiflg,'*\ 
•specifying funding sources and disclaimers (Abpe'rtdix +. If) . ' ; - . . 

additjonaj^Vrogram distribut ion • - - 

• » * ~ \ * " * * 

^ ^ . Cabl^ TV , • \ - ' ?; . ^ • 

Additional distribution of programming o^eit cable tel^visi'on systems existing' \ " 
in ALED site communities" wds pursued by GO^beginning in the spring of 197/*. . ( 

In Petersburg^he cable operator agreed to pi^k up pr*ogra"mming -from" the ATS-6 

receive terrrjinal located in the School, by means of connecting cable, without charge ' ' 
/ - ' • . " 

*■ . . » ■ ' 

to GOT (Appendix J^.^l 1) . By report of ;the utilization aide in Petersburg, ALED prdgVam- 

ming was sporadically broadcast oveca separate cable channel . No ALED prpgram 

Q .... ^' . ,15 
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schedule was includfed rn the regular mini-scah broadcasts of the regular cable TV 
schedule, despite repeated requests by the aide. This lack of public information 
seriously affected utilization of this additional distribution system in Petersburg. 

The Valdez cable TV station was also interested in broadcasting ALED programs. 
This was never acconiplished, however, due to the relocation of the cable facilities, . ^ 
which rT)ade the cable link between the ATS*^6 terminal and the cable station too costly 
for the local station to install. ^ 
. Program Duplication 

Cassettes of Instructional Programs were supplied to Galena and Craig on a 
regular basis until^the^ ATS-6 terminals became fully operational. 

A system for program distribution beyond the ATS~6 Alaska network was developed 
in October 197^1, after program broadcast began and requests for copies of programs 



^egan to arrive to progr^ management. . 



On October 10 and 18, GOT officially requested NIE's policy decision regarding 
distribution of programs outside the project (Appendices F.12 and F.13). In response, 
NIE verbal ly::^ranted GOT permission to provide cassette dubs of programs upon request, 
^ and to charge usersjor the costs of reproduction. ^ 

^Four government^agencies requested copies of the 32-program Right On! health 
series for their owrl use. The Bureau of Indian Affairs requested the program for 
distribution \X) southwestern Alaska, whith was not in the ATS-6 footprint and could 
. -not receive Jhe broadcasts. The Alaska Native Medical Center in Anchorage (Indian 
tHealth Servicfe) , requested the series for use in patient education and school health, 
for eventual distribution at 6 service unit hospitals throughout the state. The Alaska 
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State-Operated School System.!nstru|tional Materials Center requested the health series 
for its use. The fourth agency request was from the Alaska State Library, which 
planned to make the series.avai lable for use through its statewide distribution system. 

Dubbing of the programs was performed by KUAC/f Fairbanks, at a standard cost 
of $800 for the entire sferiL. • 

„ The Alaska State Library also received a second copy of the Health series from 
GOT, as well as the BOLD, and ANM series, to be made available statewide {Appen- 
dix F. 14) It was atso supplied with a variety of TIST programs by the Department 
of'Education, and placed its" copies of its own Community Library Training program for 
circulation. « 

The ANM series was provided by KUAC to the Alyeska Pipeline Service Company 
for distribution through its pipeline work camps. KUAC provided copies of ANM to 
- K¥yK-T¥ trrBgthBt , for delayigd-retoroacrca'sT. mmv^mbWWd^^^ KUAC 
made contact with comrnercial television stations in Anchorage for possible broadcast 
of ANM, but plans were not finalized \ 

,KUAC-TV, serving the Fairbanks area, broadcast each ANM program on a delayed 
basis the day following ATS-6 broadcasts. KUAC also requested, and was granted 
by GOT, permission to air both the BOLD'and Health Education series ^r'its facilities 
beginning September 1975, on a five-day a week basis. ^ 

Various requests for copies of individual programs were received throughout the 
project, and GOT generally supplied the specified programs with|)ut charge. The Univer- 
sity of Alberta was given several BOLD programs, for use.in educational media instruction 

<=-» 

courses. An elementary school in Juneau was supplied with cassettes of the health series 
without charge. 
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c . 

X. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

A chronology of significant project management events are detailed in Appendix A. 

The general direction for planning and management of Alaska's ATS~6 Health/ 
Education Telecommunications experiment was the responsibility of the Office of 
Telecommunications, within the Office of the Governor of Alaska. 

C.L. Buck served as Director of COT until his retirement December 4, 1974, 
and was involved in all phases of project development, negotiations, program submittals 
and correspondence with ^4IE. Marvin Weather ly became COT Director in January 1975. 

Within the COT, specific responsibility for the ATS-6 ALED program experiment 
was assigned to Dr. Charles Northrip, Satellite Experiment Coordinator. The Coordinator 
had overall responsibility for continued planning and conduct of the ALED experiment 
in Alaska, and for liaison with federal and state agencies, and all other participants 
in the demonstration. He also guided the management of the education experiment, 
technical operations and utilization elements of the project. ' 

Rex Taylor, the Education Experiment Manager, was responsible for the detailed 
planning, organization and successful conduct of the educational programming experi- 
ments. These responsibilities included the supervision and coordination of the program 
design contractor Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, and the program 
pr^dttction contractor,^ the University of Alaska, Division of Media Services, KUAC~TV. 
Additional duties involved liaison with the Alaska Department of Education, and 
coordination of all Instructional Programming consumer commtttee meetings. 

The Utilization Manager was responsible for selecting and training utilization 
aides and for insuring that the field structure necessary for successful program 
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implementation was maintained. The Utilization Manager also coordinated GOT' s contact 
and liaison with site communities. Native regional corporations and Viewer-Defined 
Programming consumer committee members. This position was held from November 1, 
1973 to March 19, 1974 by Melvin Charlie. Ronald Solomon Was hired May 6 to June 7, 
1974. Catalino Barril became the third and final Utilization Manager on July 8, 1974. 

Ted Mclntire, the Technical Manager, was responsible for planning the installa- 
tion of the satellite earth terminals and related equipment, and for operation and » 
maintenance of the system. He served as GOT's liaison with the broadcast and engineer- 
ing components of the FORMS Network Control Center in Denver, and with operations 
personnel at ATSOCC. He was also responsible for supervision of the maintenance 
subcontractor. GOT's Installation and Maintenance Supervisor, George Shaginaw, 
was under the Technical Manager's direction, as were the temporary workers and 
subcontractors during the installation phase of ATS-6 HET operations. 

^. JjTe^rjic tur^e^of Alaskaj\^^ is sho wn i n Figure 20. 

Total project planning and management costs are given in Appendix J . 5; Appendix 

J. 6 details close-out activity costs. Appendix J. 7 lists total project costs by funding 

source. 

EDUCATION E?<PERIMENT MANAGEMENT " 



Education experiment management (Figure 21) was responsible for the coordina- 
tion of prog^ir. development, design and production efforts. The working relationships 
involved in this management are indicated in Figure 22. 

Initial program development was coordinated with the DOE by means of meetings 
between Marilou Madden, Special Assistant to the Commissioner of Education, and 
the, GOT Education Experiment Manager. This coordination, while never detailed in 
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writing, resulted In frequent meetings during the initial planning phase of the project, 
to clarify Instructional Programming objectives. 

V . 

The DOE representative continued to participate In later stages of program design, 
and was principally responsible for the program content of the T|ST series. With TIST 
In production in November 1974, the DOE representative met with GOT Technical Director 
Cynthia Halterman, approximately' once a week for revised TIST program planning. 

Programming design for BOLD, ECE (until suspended) , and Health Education was 
accomplished by NWREL, tjnder a contract agreement specifying all work to be performed 
and required reporting procedures (Appendix A.3) . With the NWREL main office located 
in Portland, Oregon, COT»s contract specified that an Alaskan office be established. 
NWREL opened an office in Anchorage from January 1974 through January 1975, when 
design work was completed. This office was managed by an Alaskan resident through 
June 1974. With the resignation of the Anchorage Director, NWREL*s Director of 
Curriculum Development for the Alaska Telecommunications Project, Dr. Norman Hamiltor 

spent a stipulated 1/3 of his time in Anchorage to supervise NWREL's work. 

- ■ -- - - ■ ■■ - -■- - - - f.^* _ 

Modifications^to the NWREL contract werejnade as necessary by funding neces- 
sities. One modification (Appendix A. 3.3) was not satisfactory to NWREL, due to the 
amount of funding cut and the amount of work left to be performed. By verbal and 
written negotiation, a hew modification was drawn up by COT, which NWREL approved 
(Appendix A.3. 4) . 

COT found this working relationship with NWReL consistently good, with NWREL 
committed to meeting project deadlines and consumer committee guidelines, and 
willing to negotiate difficulties that developed. The location of NWREL offices in 
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Anchorage and Portland necessitated some additional traVel for coordination meetings, 
but direct telephone contact was maintained throughout the project to monitor progress 
and discuss any difficulties encountered. Written verification was furnished subsequent 
to all verbal decisions and agreements. ^ ' 

Programming design ror BOLD, ECE (until suspended). Health Education and 
Viewer-Defined Programming was accomplished with input from consumer committees 
selected by participating site communities and Native regional corporations, at GOT 
request. The meetings of all committees were coordinated and paid for by GOT, which 
prepared all agendas and provided all travel arrangements. Minutes of the meetings 
were prepared by GOT or contract personnel , 

COT management staff also established direct contact with many of the individual 
committee member?, providing meeting notices and personal^ contact with any member 
unable to attend a meeting. 

♦ 

GOT*s production contract with the University of Alaska, Division of Media 
Services, KUAC-TV (Appendix A. 5) specified all work to be performed in the production 
—of BOLD, ECE (until suspended). Health Educatipn and Viewer-Defined Progr^amming. 
Coordination with NWREL for Instructional Programming design consistent with KUAC 
production capabilities was a continual process. Production difficulties encountered 
with scripts were negotiated with NWREL through GOT, with GOT's consistent encourage- 
ment for direct contact between the two agencies regarding any problems. To accomplish 
this coordination between design and production, GOT convened a number of meetings 
between the twov^ome to handle specific problems, others to provide moV'e general 
understanding of procedures. 
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Viewer-Defined Programming production required aldose working relationship ' 
between KUAC staff and the ANM- consumer committee, which the COT Utilization 
l^anager coordinated . , COT convened ANM meetings, which were also attended by KUAC 
staff. Frpm these meetings came specific topic selection, which KUAC developed for 
broadcast. The committee gave KUAC some degree of independence in developing 
mdterial on each program topic, although any change in the direction of program - 
development required committee approval. 

The production of ANM, the first program of its kind to be attempted in Alaska, 
was a monumental task given the short lead-in time and the wide-rangjng variety of 
program topics. KUAC's staff established numerous contacts with site residents on its 
trips to film village residents and events. In creating finished programs from the ANM 
consumer committee'^ topic selections, KUAC staff conscientiously attempted to produce 
a program centered on Native concerns, and were open to suggestions by both the ^ • 
committee and village residents. * 

Funding for ANM was partially provided by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
money granted based or COT proposal requests (Appendices A. 9 . and A.9.2) . A total 
of tn , 637 granted- tf> October j^^^ increased the scope of production 

and travel possible by KUAC in producing this series. 

Contract modifications between COT and' KUAC were made due to funding changes, 
at COT's initiation . 

KUAC's production of programs was consistently of a professional quality. Even 
the BOLD production pr^oblems were attributable in part to KUAC's concern for producing 
high quality television programming. Direction of the on-camera talents improved 
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periFormances as each series continued, based on consumer commvittee recommendations. 
Overall, COT felt KUAC to be committjed to providing the best quality production 
possible within its means. Given the time restraints on performance, and the funding 
uncertainties for major components of Instructional Programming, KUAC performed its 
production responsibilities to COT's satisfaction. - 

Production of Experiments of Opportunity programming wa$ performed by GOT 
production staff in Juneau. The state agencies involved, the Alaska State Library 
( Community Library Training ) and the Alaska Department of Community and Regional 
Affairs ( Politalk ) , submitted program proposals upon COT*s request. All program 
content for these series was developed independently by the agencies, requiring only 
COT studio and crew time. After all broadcasting was completed, COT submitted a 
bill for production time, which the agencies paid. 

The Alaska Department of Fish and Came*s use of Experiments of Opportunity 
time required COT effort only in selecting, broadcasting and returning pre-produced 
Alaskan film material . ^ . 

UTILIZATION MANAGEMENT 

Strict'separation of .Education Experiment and Utilization management could not 
be made in severarare^sv^ue to the^milarity of tasks. Both were involvecf in consumer 
committee coordination and community liaison, often dealing with the same site residents. 
Close coordination between the two developed in order to avoid duplication of effbrts. 
While the Education Experiment Manager was most directly involved with all elements 

of Instructional Programming development, he also had responsibility for monitoring 

f- * 

ANM program development. The Utilization Manager worked closely with the ANM Native 
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t 

consumer committee, as well as coordinating user input and reaction to Instructiona! 
ProgrammincJ. Both Managers attended as many of the consumer committee meetings 
as possible, and often made site visits together to acquaint residents and community 
leaders with the project's progress and potential for each community, as, well as to 
seek viewer input. * - ' „ . 

All utilization working relationships centered on contact, (verbal, written and 
personal) ,with experiment users. A wide, variety of initial contacts were made, with 
local scfiool superintendents and^bbards, local councils and assemblies. Native 
corporations and organizations, and community residents. AftenGOT's requests for ' 
participation, each community selected its representative to the, consumer committees. 

GOT found these selected committee members to be hard working and generally 
enthusiastic about Iheir participation in the project. Throughout th^ ^xpjerfment, 
contact was maintained verbally and in writing with committee memb^^rs. All meetings 
were coordinated, by GOT, and participation was always above a quorum, with the 
exception of one ANM committee meeting. Participation at .the Ai^JM meetings was not 
as great due to the busy schedules of most members. At the last Instructional Program- 
ming consumer committee meetings, participants were enthusiastic about continuing 
programming if possible. 

Contact for the selection of utilization aides followed similar procedures. Request 

" ,.5 

Was made by GOT for recommendations for responsible village residents interested in 
participating in the project on a part-time basis. From names subrtirtted^ the GOT 
Utilization Manager followed up with personal contact and hired the aides. GOT 
prepared a training manual for the aides, and held a special training session in equipmen 

ERIC . ' 
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operation and reporting procedures in August 1974 in Juneau. ^ 
The daily site logs GOT required each aide to complete were riot consistently 

returned by all aides. Written comments were miiiimal, although the Utilization Manager 

kept in verbal contact with many and received continuing programmingJnput from them. 
- . At GOT's invitation, four aides were invited to the last ANM consumer committee meeting, 

and readily expressed their likes and drslikes of the program. ^ 

The perfortnance of the utili;eation aides was generally satisfactory, given the 

differences in personalities, and each village's existingjcommunicatipns facilities^, 

(more input was received where telephone conimunications were possible) . There were 

^ -■ ■ - 

. . problems with publicity efforts at some of the sites, despite. GOT's efforts to explain v. 
the rteed for these activities to all aides.' This was due in part to confusion over revised , 

scheduling. v " „ . 

. ' . ■ ^ '• ' ' 

All personal contacts with both utilization aides and village cdfnsumer committee 

t * 

* a , 

members by GOT personnel were based on a consideration of the individual's way of 
. life und thinkitig. Indirect questions and conversation were oftqn much more rewarding 

' and informative than straightforward questions. Written responses were not consistently 

received from many- participants; personal contact provided much more accurate and 

.J 

thorough information on viewer reaction. ^ 
The site visits conducted in an effort to acquaint villages with the ATS-S project 
• also resulted in increased participation. As GOT discovered, everyone liked to see 
themselves on television, ^nd pictures and films from the sites increased enthusiasm 
for the project. 

Utili.!ation site visits also included encouragement for teachers and administrators 

ERIC 0 ■ • . 
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Si • 

to participate in the project. Where time and effort was made by COT, participation 
was greater. Despite these personal efforts, some remained skeptical or unreceptlve 
to the programming, attributable to a variety of causes probably not due specifically 
to this project (i .e. intrusion in classroom, laqk of teacher time to participate fully, 
monitor located jn the wrong grade classroom, dislike for curriculum other than 
teacher *s own, etc.). 

Figure 23 outlines the working relationships established by G6t utilization 

management. ^ . ' 

. " , - . ■ ^■ 

INSTALLATION AND MAINTENANCE MANAGEMENT - 

At HEW's request, the GOT Technical Manager submitted an Installation and 
Maintenance Proposal in June 1973. This resulted in HEW'S granting to QOT of $221,-500 
for ATS-6 Alaska HET network installation and maintenance (Appendices A. 2 and A. 2,1)^. 

Site preparation in 197a included the COTJnstallation and Maintenance Supervisor* 
request to all site schools for the best placement of classroom monitors. Site preparation 
prior to installation was delayed in several instances by weather and special ground 
conditions. • . 

Actuajl installation was performed by GOT with assistance at some Sites by the 

1> • , ft • X 

ASOSS Maintenance Departrhent/ the^§tate^Division of Beiilding, and temporary GOT ^ 
^empl^yees. The roof mounts re'quired at several sites necessitated installation manage-- 
ment contacts withc^local scl^iools or A^SS personnel, to assure that the building 
structure could support the weight, and to get permission for the necessary constructfon 

Installation and maintenanceNirt Fairbanks was performed under subcontract to 
the Univer^sjty of Alaska, Division-of Media Services (Appendix A. a) . Assisjtance was , 
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provided in Valdez and Yakutat installation by Glen Mills Construdlion (Appendix A. 7) 
and Wire Communications, Inc. (Appendix A. 8) . GOT insta I la ti on efforts also included 
establishment of the Juneau studio facilities. 

Installation management was plagued by late delivery of equipment provided by 
HEW. With an initial delivery in late December 1973, equipment continued to arrive 
sporadically until late in 1974. Digital coordinators, sUpplied by FORMS, were also 
late in delivery. With no detailed equipment delivery schedule supplied by^HEW, COT 
installation management had to continually cope with planning partial installations, to • 
mai^e as many sites operational as possible with available equipment. Maintenance, 
performed on an as-needed basis, was greatly hampered by the lack of spare components 
p^rts. Malfunctioning equipment had to be removed from the site for repair in Juneau 
or returned to the manufacturer. This left some Sites non-operational during project 
broadcast This problem was eased somewhat in December 1974, with the arrival of 
me final antenna and electronics system originally destined for Galena, the school 
monitor at the site had been connected to the health clinic terminal by- cable, to allow 
ALED program reception, and the extra equipment could be used for replacements. 

TECHNICAL INTERFACE. 

System Testing^ * 
Technical testing of site terminals was performed as installation was completed, 
where possible. ATS~6 ALED network testing began in early September 1974. The 
interference encountered with the siTnuKaneous'use of the two S^band downlinks caused 
COT to request permission from NASA (ATSOCC) for use of the 2670 CHz frequency 
exclusively. With NASA's approval, this necessitated changing the frequency reception 
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■ « 

capabilities in all S-band receivers already installed. While most changes were performed 
by site aides from GOT instructions, a COT technician was required to perform several 
of the changes. 

VHF interference on ATS-1 that became obvious in October after the start of . 
program broadcast, again required GOT to request NASA (ATSOCC) permission to 
convert all Alaskan VHF unit crystals for channel 3 reception. FORMS provided the 
new crystals, and installation was accomplished by COT personnel in October and 
November. 

Scheduling ^ " . ^ 

Scheduling for ALED*s use of ATS-6 was c^etermined by NASA, through HEW, 
for ALED's approval. By February 1974, project management received a permanent 
transmission schedule, giving ALED 4 hours and 45 minutes per week (Appendix F.4). 
(This included 1/2 hour beyond transmission time requested, which was developed 
as Experiments of Opportunity . ) 

The only other NASA- initiated changes in ALED's transmission schedule 
occurred in late October, with the loss of 15 minutes on every third Thursday, and a 
later Thursday broadcast start time. ? 

All ALED requests to NASA for transmission changes were made verbally to 
ATSOCC by GOT technical personnel. At COT request, NASA did provide 1/2 hour of 
additional time on Wednesdays, beginning in November 1974. 

Special broadcast time was also requested and granted for several special transmis- 
sions: former President Nixon's resignation on August 8; President Ford's State of 
the Union Address and Alaska Governor Hammond's State of the State and Budget 
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addresses in Jjouary 1975; and an additional hour to rebroadcast an ANM program on . 
March 27, 1975. 
. Operation 

-In August 1973, COT was notified (verbally) by NASA that HEW's applications 
to th^ Federal Communications Commission for all Alaska VHF transmit licenses had " 
been approved. VHF-authorized HET sites were thus frozen at a total of 19. The 
licenses, effective October 1 197^* were received by pfoject management prior to broad- 
cast start. 

The inter fdce required of GOT for actual ATS-6 broadcast was all performed 
verbally with the Federation of Rocky Mountain States (FORMS) Network Control 
Center (NCC) in Denver, viaATS-1, 

Fifteen minutes prior to each scheduled ATS-6 broadcast time, ATS-6 became 
available for Alaska HET use. KUAC in Fairbanks contacted NCC/ then 7unea~u. Once " 
voice contact was established. Juneau and Fairbanks synchronoized times. Five to 
ten minutes prior to broadcast start. NCC notified Fairbanks that NASA (ATSOCC) " 
had the ATS-6 satellite pointed for HET Alaska transmission. Fairbanks then transmitted 
a color bar test pattern, peaked both transmit and receive S-band antennas, and 
relinquished the satellite to Juneau for antenna peaking. Attempts were then made by 
Fairbanks or Juneau to contact the truth sites. Allakaket and Aniak. for their reception 
readings. This could not always be accomplished, if contact could not be made. Either 
Juneau or Fairbanks then had the satellite, and after final countdown, began transmissior 

Prior to or during broadcast. NCC relayed to Alaska ATSOCC's power readings 
into the satellite, which Alaska logged; 
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Approximately every two weeks, COT submitted Site Status Reports to NCC, 
with information on contacted sites' reception of the S^band signal. 

Occasionally Alaska was unable to contact NCC via ATS~1 . When contact could 
not be made, Alaska proceeded to broadcast at its scheduled time when the HP receiver 
field strength meter indicated that ATS-6 was pointed for ALED use. 

Alaska ATS-6 ALED network personnel occasionally found it difficult to communicate 
with IHCC, either due to interference or static over ATS-1, or what seemv. ' to be the 
inability of NCC to understand Alaskan requests. Intrusion was frequently made by 
NCC during the live program use of interaction over ATS-1. With the digital coor*dinator 
interactive segment of the ATS-6 network never operational, Alaska operations personnel 
found it both time-consuming and, on occasion, confusing to coordinate all network 
operation through NCC personnel, rather than directly with ATSOCC. 

Figure 24 gives a block diagram of basic technical interface for ALED ATS~6 use. 

EVALUATION "~" _ _ 

- In requesting a new program proposal from COT in July 1973, NIE detailed what 
the new proposal should include, and stated: "In addition, do not include any requests 
for funds for an evaluation. NIE expects to support an independent study of the costs 
and effectiveness of all of the educational satellite projects. .." .(Appendix A. 1. 1 .a) . 

Following the first site yisit by NIE, a meeting between NIE and COT included 
discussion on an internal Alaskan evaluation of the project. NIE suggested that the 
Alaska project management should include evaluation, to the extent necessary to 
successfully implement the program. 

The March 1974 Program Plan submitted to NIE by COT detailed evaluation costs 
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for FY 197tt ($10,000) and FY 1975 ($R,000) , based on the FY 1974 funding of $650,000 
and FY 1975 funding commitment of $840, 000. / 

On May 1, 1974, GOT issued a "Request for Proposals for Evaluation of Alaska 
Educational ATS-F Satellite Project. " GOT received State of Alaska authorization to 
enter into contract negotiations with a prospective evaluation contractor on May 14; 1974. 
A pre-bid opening conference for all parties interested in submitting proposals was 
held by GOT in Juneau in June. 

Bids were opened on July ^, 1974, and with DOE approval, GOT selected 
Anthropos as the evaluation contractor. NIE approved GOT's proposed evaluation 
contract with Anthropos on July 22, 1974. 

Negotiations regarding the level of FY 1975 funding continued through the summer 
of 1974 In August, NIE awarded GOT $609,198 for FY .1975. This funding cut precluded 
GOT's participation in an Alaskan evaluation of the project experiment. No contract 
couid be negotiated with Anthropos, dije to the funding limitations (Northrip letter 
to Anthropos 11/6/74) . 

GOT's reporting on overall project achievement was specified in the August 
FY 1975 NIE grant award to include a Final Report documenting GOT's participation 
in the ATS-6 HET experiment, to be submitted to NIE by September 30, 1975. 

On May 29 - 31, 1975, GOT co-sponsored an evaluation conference in Anchorage 
with project evaluator Center for Northern Educational Research (CNER) subcontracted 
to Practical Concepts, Inc. through NIE. Uti lization aides, consumer comrhittee members 
and rural teacher $ attended this final meeting to detail their reactions to the ALED 
experiment, and offer their recommendations for future operational satellite systems 
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in Alaska. Conference results were compiled by CNER, and are included in the 
Recommendations of this report. , 
MILESTONE COMPLETION 

The following tables give project management completion milestones, for comparisc 
with scheduled completion dates: 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT: Table 30-A Milestone Schedule 7/20/74 

Table 30-B Completion Milestones 6/30/75 

EDUCATION EXPERIMENT Table 31-A Milestone Schedule 7/20/74 

MANAGEMENT: Table 31-B Completion Milestones 6/30/75 

UTILIZATION MANAGEMENT: Table 32-A Milestone Schedule 7/20/74 

Table 32-B Completion Milestones 6/30/75 

INSTALLATION 6 MAINTENANCE Table 33-A Milestone Schedule 7/20/74 

MANAGEMENT: Table 33-8 Completion Milestones 6/30/75 

Delays in meeting Installation, Design and Production Milestones were caused 
by federal agency actions beyond the control of GOT. 

Earth terminal^ equJpment was supplied by HEW and FORMS, and arrived in 
Alaska on an unpredictable delivery schedule. Late delivery and lack of spare coinponen 
hampered efficent and on-time installation. ' - 

Technical problems with the ATS-6 satellite delayed broadcast start from 
September to October 1974. 

The Design and Production Milestones for programming could not be initially 
met due to NiE's delayed funding commitment. The aoJed constraints of funding 
limitations and negotiations made ail phases of this project management frustratingly 
difficult. ' ^ 

Throughout ALED program development, negotiations with the funding agency. 
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e 

t 

NIE, necessitated substantial management personnel time. This requirement did not 
lessen, but in fact increased, in the crucial months just prior to and durjng program 
broadcast start. 

With the shifting of federal supervision of the Alaska ATS-6 project from NCET 
to NIE in July of 1973-, request was made for GOT to submit to NIE a new program 
proposal (Appendix A. 1.1. a) . (GOT had submitted its FY 1974 proposal for $774,900 
to NCET on May 11, 1973 and a Budget Clarification in June.) 

This new proposal for FY 1974, again requesting $774,900, was submitted to 
NIE in August 1973. the submission was followed by an NIE site visit in October. The 
resulting NIE site visit report recommended a further period of planning and redevelop- 
ment of the Alaska HET experiment. 

This was unacceptable to GOT. Both' the State of Alaska and GOT were committed 
to the development of the project and felt the program plan as it stood was adequate for 
the limited educational objectives of the project. GOT spent the next several months 
in negotiations with NIE/ both verbally and with a visit to NIE offices. The compromise 
reached was FY 1974 funding, awarded in December 1973, for a total of $650,000, with 
an anticipated FY 1975 grant of $840,000 specified in the contract agreement. This 
FY 1974 grant award also estimated the total project cost to the government for the two 
year period ending June 30, 1975 to be approximately $1,490,000. 

Based on this commitment from NIE, GOT proceded to award the design contract 
to NWREL in December 1973 (Appendix A. 3) , and the production contract to the 
University of Alaska, KUAC-TV on March 18, 1974 (Appendix A. 5) . 

In March 1974, GOT submitted to NIE its FY 1975 request, for the previously 
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negotiated $8i»0,000. The second NIE review team visited Alaska April 29 -'May 2, I97i», 
prior to granting the funding request. The critical tone of NiE's report of this site 
visit, with recommendations to discontinue funding si/pport for Basic Oral Language 
Development and Early Childhood Education, caused GOT in mid-June to prepare a ' 
written response to the program review. 

In June, GOT also learned of NiE's decision to charge PBS for the use of 
NCC/Denver facilities for ALED Interconnect prpgramming. This unanticipated cost 
factor eliminated any further development of this programming. 

In late June, ^NIE requested detailed milestone schedules and revised budgets, 
separating the costs of ECE and BOLD development from the total program budgets. 
GOT submitted these changes on July 15. NIE's review of the two programs was to be 
completed by August 30. Uncertain of the outcome of this review, GOT requested and 
received NIE's approval for authorizing $750 to allow completion of the. ten BOLD 
scripts due by August 30, and for BOLD set construction not to exceed $1 ,000. GOT 
continued to prepare the BOLD series to meet production deadlines on the informal 
understanding from NIE that BOLD was more likely to be funded than ECE. 

To aid in its review of the ECE and BOLD program series, NIE requested from 
GOT a list of potential reviewers for the design of the programs. GOT supplied this 
list by telecopier on July 10. In July, GOT submitted its own project review reports 
on BOLD and ECE, prepared by NWREL based on criteria outlined by NIE. Due to 
the funding uncertainty, NWREL suspended ECE design work in mid-July (Appendix H.l 

On August 9, NIE informed GOT of its decision to reduce the proposed number 
of ECE programs from 32 to 16, for broadcast in January If funding was approved 
(Appendix A. 1 .5. a) . * 
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On August 23, NIE (verbally) told GOT that it would suspend all further 
development of ECE, but support BOLD. In response, GOT requested NIE approval 
to seek outside funding to continue ECE development (Appendix A. 6. 2) . 

This funding decision was altered by a-September 3 phone call from NIE informing 
GOT that BOLD funding was again temporarily suspended. Funding uncertainties 
within NIE were responsible for this decision. All Indications from NIE were that 
should NIE be funded, GOT would receive Its BOLD money, in granting approval for 
GOT*s search for other ECE funds, NIE also indicated that GOT might Seek other funding 
sources for BOLD (Appendix A. 6.4) . Program broadcast was then scheduled to begin 
in one month. 

GOT remained committed to the ECE design, although the time limitations made 
the outside funding search unsuccessful. 

GOT was faced with the administrative decision of whether to continue both 

design and production work on BOLD, to enable an on-scheduie broadcast start. 

The decision was made by GOT in September to continue full BOLD preparation, despite 

the lack of funding commitment. 

NIE informed GOT in December 1974, two months after broadcast start, that 

I- ^ 
BOLD funding was assured. These funds were granted officially by NIE on February 14, 

1975, with a $55,546 contract increase (Appendix A. 6. 5) . 

Clearly, the funding uncertainties placed strain on every phase of program 
development in the summer and fall of 1974. These funding changes also required 
GOT's modification of both production and design contract agreements. 

Time limitations were another major factor in all management aspects of this 

ERJC ^ A vii 
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project. As a result, much negotiation and communication with NIE was conducted by 
telephone, with written confirmation usually (but not always) following verbal decisions 
The time limits already imposed on the project to meet its fall 1974 broadcast deadlines 
were greatly tightened by the funding problems, which drastically cut design and ^ 
production lead time. 

GOT'3 reporting procedures to NIE included bi-weekly milestone completions 
on all project elements, beginning August 15, 1974. In addition, project Accountant 
LuAnne Packer prepared and submitted monthly financial reports. With the completion 
of broadcasting in May, GOT prepared videotape cassette dubs of all programs in the 
Health Education, BOLD, TIST and Viewer-^Defined Programming series for submission 
toNiE. 

In March 1975, GOT began preparation of its Final Report, for submittal to NIE 
upon project completion. Compiled under COT contract agreement with Jennifer Wilke, 
the required outline was submitted March 31, first draft May 30, with the Final Report, 
documentation Appendix, and Executive Summary completed by September 30, 1975. 
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Xi. RLCOMMLNDAT IONS 
SYSTC M DESIGN 

Based on the state's experience with the ATS-6 satellite system, it is recommended 
that the Alasl<a Governor's Office of Telecommunications be represented during the 
system specification phase of any future satellite operational system design. 

The Governor's Office of Telecommunications, based on its experimental use of 
^ .ATS-6, recommends that increased usefulness would be provided if future satellite 
systems included at least the following technical capabilities: 

1 . TwQ video channels with four high quality phase-related audio channels, 
each with uplink frequencies useable in Alaska. 

While the ATS-6 provided part of this capability in theory, interference problems . 
^ effectively eliminated the simultaneous use of the two video channels, and both 

channels could not be accessed simultaneously with the low-cost earth terminals. 
This capability in future systems would provide greater flexibility in program 
transmission. Phase-related, or higher quality, audio channels would permit 
stereo and multi-channel audio experimentation. 

2. As many single channel per carrier voice channels as possible, to work 
between low-cost earth terminals. At least one of the audio channels should be ^ 
designated solely for system control and coordination. ^ 

This capability would provide maximum communication directly between all 
participating sites, as well as directJy between all coordinating centers throughout 
the state. 

Ability to work with low-cosf (10-foot) earth terminals capable of receiving 

Er|c 
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either or both of two television channels, and of transmitting and receiving voice 
on eithor/any of tv^o or more channels. 

Given the lar^e number of potential rural Alaskan sites, it is vital that future 
state communications systems utilize a jsatellite with the capacity to communica- 
tion with low-cost earth stations. 

4. A footprint giving full coverage of the state. 
A future satellite system with the capacity to cover the widest possible area In 

Alaska is the one truly effective means of developing a statewide communications 
network that includes the scattered and culturally diverse regions found in the 
state. 

5. Full-time satellite availability for service, including eclipse protection. 
.Strictly scheduled satellite use for broadcast, isuch as in the ATS-6 experiment, 

limits experimentation and programming capabilities. Larger blocks of time for 
broadcast use, including weekends, should be provided by any future satellite 
utilized in an Alaskan communications network. 

6. Future use o| equipment utilized in the Alaska HET experiment should 
incorporate the fof jowing suggested improvements: 

a. Antennas should have closer tolerances and better materials in eleva- 
tion parts to reduce wear at low elevation angles. 

b. Positive motor protection should be provided. Operators could cause 
motor burnout by holding control switch on when mechanism was jammed. 

c. Tracks should be placed nearer outer ends of yoke. Mounts tended 
to hang up on timbers if either timber or mount was slightly warped. 

ERIC '^""""^ 
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With tracks further out, the ends of yoke could be trimmed to allow 
more clearance over base timbers. 

d. Fabrication tolerances should be tighter on rear base. In some 
cases there was insufficient room between track and screw holes to 
clear head of lag screws. 

d. At least 6 feet of flexible lead should be provided at the indoor end 
of coax lead-in. Rigid cable made access to rear of receiver difficult 
and also put strain on connectors if receiver was moved, 
f. S~band pre-amplifier chassis should be more corrosion resistant. 
Preamps, at coastal locations particularly, showed considerable pitting 
and flaking. Connectors on S-band coax lead-in also corroded to the 
point that the connectors could not be loosened by hand. 
" SYSTEM OPERATION 

For future satellite communications systems^ the satellite technical control 
center, particularly if located outside of Alaska, should have a direct means of communi- 
cation with a network control center located in Alaska. . In addition, the Alaskan 
network control center should be provided with equipment and personnel necessary 
to carry out technical and operational monitoring of the system. 
SITE SE LECT ION ^ ^ 

^ ; _^ ^ 

t 

Future site selection should include Native regional corporation recommendations, 
and should directly allow all potential sites to make their own decision of whether they 
wish to participate or not. Since the potential impact of such a system on village life 

o 

could be quite substantial, aJI state planning should Incorporate a means for villages 
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to consciously and clearly choose to participate. 

While this input was desired for the ATS-6 experiment, the time deadlines for 
site selection did not make this pQ^sible. With adequate lead time, and user involvement 
aj this preliminary planning stage, sites selected could offer the widest possible cross- 
section of villages interested in maximum participation once the system is installed 
and^operat\pnal . ^ 

INSTALLATION 

1. Site surveys should be conducted at all terminal locations well ahead of actuali 
installation and final site selection >to assess the best possible antenna and . 

, receive equipment locations. 

2. Equipment procurement for future systems should be performed with maximum 
lead time possible, to allow efficient, on-schedule installation accomplishment. 

• Ordering of equipment should occur well ahead of anticipated or required de- 
livery dates. Given the transportation difficulties common in Alaska, and supplier 
delays, adequate lead time for equipment delivery is essential. This would allow 
installation to proceed systematicaHy, eliminating the added costs of installing 
partial systems and the need for more than one visit to sites to complete instaMation 

3. Close coordination with both local school authorities and village councils o 
is vital to insure the most practical and useful placement of viewing monitors. 

In the ATS-6 ALED pro-ect, which provided both educational and public broad- 
casting, monitor placement proved crucial to village utilization. In villages 
with only one monitor located in a school classroom, adult participation was 
frequently limited. This was caused by some'adults' hesitancy in entering the 
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.••authoritarian" schoolroom, as well as by remoteness of thfe school, physically 
or psychologically, from village life and activity. ^ 

Utilization of ALED educational progr;amming was hampered in some " 

locations by one monitor being located in one village classroom. This occasionally 

0 

<■ 

resulted in either the wrong a^e group watching the programs, or required ' 
other classes to come into the room to watch, which some teachers found disruptiVi 
With location of one monitor in a school's multipurpose room, generahy more 
than one classroom watched the programming, creating a larger viewin^audience 
than was desirable. 

Based on these experiences, it is recommended that a minimum of two monitors 
be placed in each village- One should be located in the-village community hall 
or center, to maximize adult participation in public programming, the other in 
an appropriate school classroom for optimum.use of educational programming. 

Maximum use of educational programming could be made with the placement of 
a mbnitor in every school classroom, allowing the teachers to directly involve 
their own students in appropriate programming and interaction. 
4. Installation planning must flexibly accommodate the variable weather 
conditions in Alaska, as well as the accessibility df each individual location. 

Field activities would most suitably be planned for summer months-, since 
winter weather can make both travel and outdpor work difficult, even hazardous. 
Transportation to many communities in rural Alaska, especiaHy those without 
airstrips, can be directly dependent on weather. River freeze~up and break-up 
can isolate some communities for weeks in the fall and spring. Flexible planning 
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taking these factors into account could eliminate lengthy and unnecessary delays. 

5. Future communications networks in the state should plan to provide a minimum^ 
* . of 10% additional complete electronics components as replacement spares. 

Access to replacement parts would prevent termihals from being non-opera|ioaa 
^ ' while malfunctioning components are repaired. 

t s 

6. In future state networks, the satellite should be available for system testing 
as each terminal is installed, wKth satellite ground support fully operationa^l as we! 
UTILIZATION AN6 USER INVOLV^^MENT - ' 



r 

1 . For future state satellite networks, the GOT strongly recommends continued 
Utilization of the consumer committee concept, to directly involve village users 

• in program design and planning. It is further recommended that the consumer 

committees remain active throughout the production phase of any future project, 
. to provide continued input to production staff on viewer reaction and programming 
impact. The consumer committees should also include utilization aides, or those 
directly involved with future projects in each village, to provide valuable and 
direct feedback to producers. 

2, Paid, trained and supervised utilization aides at each terminal location should 
be a continuing component of all future communication networks in the state. 

Field aides trained in equipment operation can monitor equipment performance 

► ^^^^^ • 

an<;l prpvide a direct community liaison with future project management. Consist 
tent data gathering on equipment performance and audience size can provide'^ 
direct utilization monitoring. Aide training should be on-going, and provide 
support for continuing and enthusiastic promotion of the projecLand its progcam- 
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ming within each village^ 

3. Two-way audio interaction should remain an option of future systems'. 
Ex(iloration of this two-way communication should continue. Its usefulness 

and utilization could be greatly expanded by clear, high-qucility audio reception, 
and the ad ded capacity for receiving sites to communicate with each other. 
Interaction equipment design must be technically simplified, to encourage 
uncomplicated access land operation for maximum, use. 

Specific recommendations by ATS-6 ALED participants stress the usefulness 

o 

of Interaction with high school curry:ulum programming, as well as in public 
affairs programming, to enable site residents to ask direct questions of govern- 
' ^ ment officials^ Native regional corporation leaders, etc. 

4. Village participant selection shoujd be coordinated through village cojjnclls 
or Native regional corporations. 

In the ATS-6 ALED project; this procedure frequently resul^d in the 
selection of relatives or close friends. In dealing with village politics, this did 
much to smdoth tf^e difficulties, and as a rule a person with a good amo^Mnt of 
edgcationj was^plcked. ' 

5. In coordinating with Native regional corporations, it is recommended that 
requiests 6e made for counselors or trainers, people that work at the "grass 
rqots level," to act as corporation representatives. 

It was the experi^ce of the ATS-6 ALED project, particularly With the Alaska 
Native Magazine consumer committee, that previous commitments <and busy 
schedules frequently hindered maximum input from the corporation leaders. 
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Native input will be of the, most value if future representatives are. those who 
wor|< with the villagers on a one-to-one basis, rather than Native leaders who 
work at the regional policy mal<ing level. 

6. Maximum use of all fixed-time educational broadcasts could be made by 

rural teachers if VTR equipment was available at all sites for recording programs. 

This would allow teachers to more flexibly use programs as curriculum 
supplements when desired, rather jthan requiring clas^ participation on a 
strictly scheduled basis. This adaptability would increase utilization ahd 
involvement by teachers, increasinXtheii»'^pl^ns for using programming when 
convenient and practical. . 
V ^ • ^ further means of providing maximurtT^portunity for utilization of both 
educational and public programming on any future satellite network, scheduling 
should allow repeat of program broadcasts if more than a one-hour difference in 
time zones exists among receiving sites. 

The ATS-6 ALED experiment covereH three time zones. Scheduling and 
use of the programs were complicated by the difficulty of arranging one mutually 
coiWenient time block for some program broadcasts (i.e. a 10:00 a.m. educa- 
tional broadcast in Angoon reached Aljlakaket at 8: 00 a.m.. before the children 
were in school) . 

8. With well-trained and informed utilization aides and teachers in each receiving 
site, the utilization of a future satellite network could prpvide a cost-effective 
means for providing a wide variety of state agency training programs directly 
to Afaskan rural residents. 
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Efficient use of future satellite networks by all agencies of state government 
could provide statewide training programs, decreasing the necessity and cost 
of state personnel travel to sites, as well as the cost of bringing rural residents 
to training sessions in rural areas. 
PROGRAMMING 

1. To acquire needed expertise in instructional media presentation. It is recom- 
mended that educational program design for future broadcast systems be performed 
by an experienced educational planning agency, und^r contract to project manage- 
ment. 

Ideally, design should be performed by an Alaskan contractor. While 
this may not always be feasible, as in the ATS-6 ALED experiment, commitfnent 
should be made by the design contractor to employing experienced Alaskan 
educators for specific program design. 

2. Design of educational programming for future broadcast networks should 
also involve close and consistent coordination with the rural educators who will 
be receiving the programs. 

This involvement and input of teachers on consumer committees, for 
example, could help insure that programming will meet educational needs as 
the teachers see them; with the result of maximum curriculum utilization. 

3. Prior to program broadcast start, a clearly outlined plan of field testing 
viewer reactions to all programs should be implemented. 

With adequate pre~broadcast lead time, programs could bq tested in 
the field, providing valuable user input for subsequent program production. 
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4. Programming that offers simultaneous Native translations during broadcast 
^ should be utilized in future systems, providing translations of all program 

material, not only segments. 

For maximum use of translation broadcasts, earth terminals should have an 
easily accessed switchboard with earphones, oi^ should provide more than one 
monitor located in different rooms, to allow users the choice of English or a 
translation. 

5. Future program planning for an operational Alaskan satellite network should 
be approached imaginatively, and not be limited to the standard concepts of 
television program presentation. 

Programming should not be looked at exclusively as the traditional half-hour 
or hour presentation. The potential for students, teachers and townspeople 
to interact with various resource people, such as Native corporation personnel, 
politicians, state officials, etc. . should be a vital part of future program planning 
The development of a comprehensive library of written and audio-visual materials 
that can be accessed via the satellite, plus the whole field of computer-assisted 

instruction will have implications for the type of instruction received by the 
people of Alaska . 

The broad concept of a "University without walls" could become an attainable 
reality. Residents of isolated communities would be able to receive a high school 
education without leaving their village or town, or even a post-secondary 
education including a four-year degree and masters degree. 

The potentials for and implications of the satellite making extensive educational 
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resourees of an infinite variety available to Alaskan residents in their local 
communities and even in their homes should be a planning element in all future 
satellite programmirrg development. 

6. Recommendations for future satellite network programming, as expressed by 
ATS-6 ALED participants throughout the project, include the following: 

Social studies, emphasizing specific regions of Native Alaska to 
increase cultural awareness. 

Alaska history from the Native viewpoint. 
Adult basic education. 

Vocational education and career development. 

Bilingual broadcasts to provide cultural enrichment, and for 

training in Native language. 

High school curriculum to supplement rural teacher's knowleidge 
and effectively expand rural staff capabilities (i .e. science 
relevant to Alaska) . 

News coverage, ranging from local gossip and events to regional, 
state and world news. 

Sports unique to Alaska (Eskimo Olympics, dog sled races, etc. ) . 
Entertainment (i.e. dramatic program series devoted to experiences 
of Alaskan travelling to different regions and villages throughout 
the state) . 
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PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

1 . The Governor's Office of Telecommunications strongly recommends that 
future satellite program funding be finalized for all program a minimum of six 
months prior to broadcast start, and that all commitments with funding agencies 
. be made in writing at all times. 

The uncertain funding status of two ATS-6 ALED programs in the crucial 
months just prior to and during broadcast start resulted in significant 
management problems regarding both program design and production, and 
firm program scheduling for terminal site distribution and publicity. These 
problems could be eliminated or lessened m future projects with firm 
commitment by both funding agencies and project management to finalize all 
funding well in advance of broadcast start. 

It is further recommended that future project management include one staff 
position specifically to handle all reports to funding agencies. 

This management design would provide for prompt and consistent reporting. 
Further, it would free all other project personnel from time-consuming 
reporting efforts, and allow maximum concentration on project responsibilities 
and coordination. 

2. Management of future program development should include frequenc coordina 
tion meetings between program designers, scriptwriters and producers, 
particularly during development and initial production phases. 

This coordination and establishment of clear working relationships between 
, design and production is essential for maximum communication during program 
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development. 

3. To facilitate program development, it is recommended that producers be 
funded for coordination input with designers at the start of program design. For 
adequate preparation prior to production, it is further recommended that the 
production contract be finalized a minimum of nine months (preferably 12 months) 
prior to scheduled broadcast start. 

i». Production of programs for future systems should include technical training 
for Alaska Natives. 

In the ATS-6 ALED experiment, few Alaskan Natives experienced with 
television or film production could be found. It is important that future 
efforts offer training programs, adequately funded and supported, to give 
Alaska Natives experience in production of television programming. 

5. Coordination of the utiiization of educational programming should be 
established between future project management and a central state education 
agency {<;i!ch as ihe Alaska Department of Education, or ASOSS) . 

Rural teachers, familiar w4th the state's various educational agencies, 
could be provided with systematic and continual encouragement to utilize 
programming in their own curriculum. Such coordination could more 
effectively involve teachers in accepting and using the programming resource 
in their classrooms. 

6. An active and consistent public information effort is essential to encourage 
user participation in any future satellite communications networ'k. A consistent 
information flow is a vital element in communications between all management « 
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personnel and site users. 

A clear description of public information responsibilities should be provided 
to all utilization aides, with support materials (posters, schedules, news- 
letters) provided by pf-oject management. 

During the first month a future broadcasting system is in fuii operation, 
personal visitation and follow-up orientation should be performed by project 
management. In the ATS-6 ALED experiment, site visits by management 
staff noticeably increased site enthusiasm for the project, as did photographs 
of villages and residents used in the programs. 

7. Management for future satellite programming systems throughout Alaska 
should include a communications advisory board consisting of Native leaders, 
educators from ADOE, ASOSS and BIA. 

A further recommendation made by ATS06 ALED participants was that 
Native regional corporations be involved financially in program management, 
but that village Native corporations, more directly concerned with people and 
village life, provide the actual input for programming relevant to rural 
Alaska. 

8. Evaluation efforts for subsequent projects should approach with care the 
selection of personnel involved in village visits and evaluation of village reactions 

Numerous visits by "outst^e, " unknown researchers create village 'reluctance 
to speak plainly. Alaskan evaluators are much more acceptable tp village 
residents and can more readily gain access to straightforward opinions. The 
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Native people throughout the years have been subjected to constant questioning 
from a myriad of governmental and private agencies. Consequently, they have 
developed the art of telling visiters what they want to hear. Native participation 
and support for any future project should also include direct Native involvement 
in evaluation of project impact. 
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XH. SUMMARY 

The ATS-6 ALED project was a unique experiment—a first opportunity for the 
State of Alaska to gain the experience of operating a satellite^rogramming network. 
The experiment provided a first-hand demonstration of the practicality of media 
technology in meeting the communications needs imposed by Alaska's rugged terrain, 
harsh climate and sparse population. , , 

The experiment was a model for gauging the appropriateness of using satellite 
conamunications for instructional purposes, and for developing programming content 
specifically designed to be' relevant to the needs of rural Alaskan residents, both 
student and adult. It further demonstrated the potential importance of satellite television 
programming in supplementing and supporting the instructional resources of Alaska's 
rural classroom teachers. 

As a result-of this experiment, GOT gained experience in a wide variety of areas 
directly relevant to the planning of a future statewide operational satellite network. 

Earth terminal equipment was installed byCOT in 19 widely scattered communities 
throughout the state. Over 1,000 miles separates the northernmost experiment site, 
Allakal<et, with Craig, the southernmost community in the ALED footprint. The problems 
encountered in installation due to the isolation of site communities, limited transportation 
and variable weather conditions provided valuable input for future communication 
systems installation planning. None of the 25 S;-band antennas in use failed during 
the project, despitie weather conditions, and none were damaged. Temperatures to 
-60 degrees F. did not impair receive terminal operation, and only one equipment failure 
was directly attributable to colder weather. Antenna installation in several communities 
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required special preparation due to ground conditions and winter snow accumulation. 

Fourteen, terminal sites were rural Alaskan villages with an average population 
of less than 250. Alaska's ATS-6 ALED footprint included villages with substantial 
populations speaking, in addition to English. Central Yupik'Eskimo. Thiinget and five 
Athabaskan dialects. The experiment presented COT with the challenge of coordinating 
input from the culturally diverse footprint population in designing and producing 
culturally relevant programming. All community participants were selected by their 
own communities or one of the four Native regional corporations represented within the . 
footprint. Utilization of ALED programming was further coordinated with local schools 
and village councils, as well as through the 15 aides hired and trained in the operation 
of all site'' terminal equipment. 

This experiment also involved COT in coordinated working relationships with 
other state agencies, in developing programs for distribution over ATS-6. Instructional 
programming subject areas were based on the Alaska Department of Education's priority 
of needs for Alaska rural children and the Department of Education provided continuing 
input throughout the project. Experiments of Opportunity program development directly 
involved the Alaska Department of Community and Regional Affairs, the Alaska State 
Library, and the Alaska Department of Fish and Came. 

Instructional Programming design was accomplished for COT by a contracted 
professional educational design agency, with continuing guidance from two 10-member 
committees of Alaskan program consumers. All programs were produced for COT by 
an Alaskan professional television production facility. 

In less than one full year of planning, 100 hours of original television programming 
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were designed, and productton and broadcast began. Instructional programs were 
available to ,U00 rural school children {K-5th grade) , and' 150 rural Alaskan educators. 
Viewer-Defined Programmin'g was accessible to 9^00 Alaskan village residents, young 
and old, as well as to the 50,000 urban residents of Fairbanks. 

The ALED project gave GOT a first-time experience in the operation of an interactive 
satellite communication system, providing an innovative and direct means of viewer / 
feedback, Another unique feature of the project was the experimentation with simultaneous 
broadcasts in English and two Alaskan Native languages. 

The technical interface required with NASA and NCC provided GOT With useful 
experience in the day-to-day coordination and scheduling of real-time satellite broad- 
casting. The operation of the system resulted in specific technical recommendations 
for future system equipment design and capabilities, ' 

The ATS-6 ALED experiment was a model learning experience for the state. Both 
the successes and the mistakes of this experiment were valuable to the continued 
sophistication of Alaska's development of the most practical, useful and effective future 
operational satellite system for the state. ^ 

A full external evaluation of this project is being prepared for NIE by Practical 
Concepts, Inc., with assistance from the Center for Northern Educational Research. 
In GOT's view, one of the most important aspects of this experiment has been the 
consumer input and reaction during all phases of development. In spite of difficulties 
encountered and the short time span of this project, site participants have expressed 
the hope that the project could continue, and expand: 

In behalf of the school board we would like another ATS-6 project 
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to continue next year . The school children really ^njoy the program and 
they cilso like to communicate on the satellite. ' ' 

\ "-School Board Chairman,rMikolai 

"J 

^ . ''"^ 9^'"g out to get some signatures^ on a petition that we keep 
^ AT.S-6 in McGrath next year. 

— Utilization Aide, McGrath V 
The satellite TV reaches many in a wpy that radio and regular TV 
could not and we of Valdez are glad that we are part of the whole 
program. '. | 

—Utilization Aide, Valdez 
We sure would like to have another ATS-6 project next year. The 
school children have more interest in school now. They look forward to 
watching TV. They really enjoy it and it's very educational . 

—Village council President, Nikolai 
It has been very rewarding to.see the very positive and beneficial 
results (of the Health Education series) . . . If extended and expanded, (the 
ATS-6 project could) change the educational face of Alaska and broaden 
the educational concepts of the entire nation. I feel confident this concern ' 
is shared by the teachers and students of rural Alaska as well. 

—Chairman, Health Education consumer committee 
The potentials for satellite com'i^unications in Alaska are beginning to be.discoverec 
by planners and users alike. 
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